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Nehru’s Peace Appeal 


‘STIME WE TRIED OTHER 
MEANS THAN VIOLENCE ” 


Ne with great emotion on the grave crisis facing the world, 


opening the foreign affairs debate in the Indian 


Parliament on Dec. 6, said that India had given her advice to other 


countries for what it was worth. Such value as her advice might have 
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terrible state of the world today. 

_ “What is required today,” he declared, 
“more than at any other time, is not 
fierce argument but rather some charity 
of thought and touch of healing.” 


The nations were in the grip of fear and 
suspicion, and every step one party took 
added fear and suspicion to the other, and 
so, like the march of Greek tragedy, they 
appeared to move towards an inevitable 
eatastrophe. 


_ He said inevitable, yet he did not think 
it was. They could avoid it, though it be- 
came increasingly difficult to do so. 


Appeal for China’s inclusion fails 


As for the whole situation, it seemed 
patent to India that North Korea had 
committed aggression, and they supported 
the decision of the Security Council, yet 
India could not support every decision that 
came before that Council. 


He therefore had had the “temerity” 
to address appeals to Marshal Stalin and 
Mr. Acheson in the faint hope they might 
lead to a positive result. 


He had suggested that China might be 
krought into the UN, and that USSR 
might return to the Council. 

They felt that if the representatives of 
the great countries mostly concerned could 
meet together the situation might be pre- 
vented from worsening. Unfortunately 
that appeal did not lead to any fruitful 
result. 


Chinese fears ignored 


When the North Korean forces were 
checked and forced back, the question arose 
what should then be done and whether and 
how far UN forces should go on. 


India felt a special responsibility re- 
garding China, because apart from the 
countries of the Soviet group, India was 
the only one which could find out through 
its Ambassador what were the reactions 
of the Chinese Government to the develop- 
ing events. 


India received the views of the Chinese 
Government. Those views indicated that 
if the 38th Parallel was crossed, the 
Chinese Government would consider it a 
grave danger to their own security and 
they would not tolerate it. Nevertheless 
the decision was taken that UN forces 
should the 38th 
Parallel. 


Later UN forces came into conflict with 
forces from China, and the result was that 
UN forces had to withdraw. 
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Negotiations the only possible way 


“Tt won’t do much good,” Mr. Nehru 
continued, “to think of what might have 
been done, of errors committed in the poli- 
tical or any other field.” 


But the general aproach India made, 
he said, was first of al! that it would be 
very harmful if the United Nations con- 
tinue to deal with the situation in the 
formal way of passing resolutions of 
condemnation of each other. The only 


Australian Peace Pledge 
Union’s membership drive 


e TJ NLESS we have something different 

’ to offer, the forces of modern warfare 
will be instrumental in the further destruc- 
tion of humanity, more ghastly than ever 
before.” 


This is the reason given by the Australian 
Peace Pledge Union for calling upcn people 
to join its ranks in a recent publicity drive. 

“ ...in the view of the PPU, the 
essential cause of war is the reliance on 
methods of violence to solve difficulties 
and change situations. Events in Korea 
would certainly seem to lend some support 
to this view. 


“When you join the PPU,” it said, “ you 
don’t just mean you won't be a soldier, but 
that you refuse to have any part in organ- 
ised violence. You say that you will work 
for the forces and impulses that make for 
life; that you will make them stronger than 
the death machine.” 
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possible aproach should be by attempts 
at negotiation. 


Further, it was clear that no negotiation 
would have any particular value unless 
China was associated with it, because 
China was the most intimately concerned 
with what was happening next door to her. 


Indeed, the whole trouble had arisen 
by ignoring China either in the UN or 
elsewhere, 


So they then suggested that there should 
be a “cease-fire” and then negotiations 
among the parties most.concerned includ- 
ing China. 

Moreover, such negotiations should con- 
cern not only the whole question of Korea 
but also of Formosa. Otherwise all those, 
danger spots would remain. 


Futility of violence 


“Tt is a strange thing,” continued Mr. 


Nehru, referring to the method of 
“liberation,” “to seek to help one’s 
friends in ways which kill them or 


destroy them.” 


“Tt is a strange commentary on the way 
of violence, which all countries including 
our own are somehow forced to adonvt. And 
that commentary will be complete when 
with a third world war we al] sink in 
common ruin and oblivion. 


“It is therefore about time we thought 
in some other terms. We should learn 
the lesson,” he added. “that wrongdoing 
cannot be undone by wrongdoing, nor 
can violence ultimately be conquered by 
violence.” 


Concluding the part of his speech relat- 
ing to Korea, Mr. Nehru repeated his em- 
phasis of the fact that whatever happens 
in Korea is of the utmost significance to 
the Chinese people, and that there cannot 
be any solution which does not take 
Chinese opinion into consideration. 


—India News 


Pacifists on the air again 


FPRANCIS J. WHITE, a_ conscientious 

~ objector of the 1914-1918 war, who was 
in six prisons, has had a letter read on the 
radio programme, “ Dear Sir,” to the effect 
that a greater danger than Communism was 
the fear of it. 


He quoted communiques from General 
MacArthur to show that “it is clear that 
the action of the Chinese (in Korea) was 
deliberately provoked by MacArthur's 
precipitate attack.” 


“ Co-operation—not domination—is the 
key to peace. The strong mar armed is 
only at peace until a stronger than he 
comes on the scene.” 


THREEPENCE 


They say ‘No’ to war 


CHRISTMAS IN 
GAOL FOR 
MEN OF PEACE 


WENTY British conscientious 


objectors are among more than 
a hundred war resisters who will 
spend Christmas in prison because 
they refuse to prepare for war. 


In addition to the list of names “appearing 
on page three, those of three British prison- 
ers have come in as we go to Press; they 
are: 


Charles E. Morey, H.M. Prison, Winchester. 


Eric Beveridge, H.M. Prison, Strangeways, 
Manchester, 3. 


Brian Martindill, H.M. Prison, Wormwood 
Serubbs, London, W.12. 


180,000 GERMAN COs 
DEMAND NEW LAW 


A HUNDRED and eighty thousand men 
+" have joined the German Union of Ob- 
jectors to Military Service, since its foun- 
dation in Nuremberg in August, 1949, by 
two ex-lance corporals of World War II. 


The Union is ndw trying to obtain for 
its members unconditional exemption from 
military service in the event of German re- 
militar!sation. 


Karl Pawlas, Assistant Secretary, told re- 
porters in Munich that the Union was op- 
posed to the plans of the West German 
Minister for Internal Affairs, whereby con- 
scientious objectors would be given so-called 
* alternative service.” He said that the 
Union rejected every form of compulsory 
service. 


The COs demand the _ incorporation 
into West German legislation of the 
“exemplary Bavarian Law” which ac- 
cords everyone the absolute right to re- 
fuse any kind of war service, without 
even requiring the objector to state the 
reason for his action. 


If the West German laws now being 
framed do not conform to the demands of 
the Union, members will endeavour to bring 
about an amendment, either through politi- 
cal parties in the West German Parliament, 
or by petition and public demand. 


An International Congress of Objectors to 
Military Service will take place in Nurem- 
berg, January 19 to 21, 1951. 


German youth oppose rearmament 


Youth of Western Germany are “not 
interested” in seeing their country re- 
armed, Dr. Manfred Mueller, President of 
the Council of Protestant Youth in Ger- 
many, told delegates to the national Fede- 
ration of the Lutheran Free Church, 
“Young Germans say, ‘We don’t want to 
fight any more; we have had enough. We 
want pgace and work and an opportunity 
to put our talents to use,’” Dr. Mueller 
reported. 
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TO MEN OF 
GOODWILL 


MONG the many time-honoured 
A customs and rituals attaching 
to Christmas, one of the most popu- 
lar and insistent is the assertion 
that, in view of the state of the 
world, Christmas is a mockery. 

Numerous versions of that statement have 


reached us this year as usual. Some of 
them are eloquently expressed. Many 
writers are at their brightest when 
gloomiest. 


But we do not think their publicity would 
be profitable. For one thing, the state- 
ment is incorrect. Christmas is not a 
mockery because many people mock it. We 
sympathise with people who feel this way, 
because they are missing something good. 
We even sympathise with the friend who 
announces that although he has always 
kept Christmas before, the world is in such 
a frightful state today that any rejoicings 
would be incongruous. 

But if that argument is valid, Christmas 
never ought to have been celebrated at all. 
There always has been strife of some sort 
going on and the difference in that respect 


' of one Christmas from another is only a 


matter of degree. 

It is true enough that the nations are 
violating Christmas this year and denying 
its meaning as much as they have ever 
done. It is also true that there is a great 
deal of humbug connected with it. Every 
year leaders of the Christian Church 
honour the birth of the Prince of Peace and 
almost in the next breath advocate the 
massacre of the innocents as a means to 
peace. 

But these people do not make a mockery 
of Christmas. Unknowingly they vindicate 
it. For the whole meaning of Christmas 
is that it mark’s the birth of a life which 
demonstrated the only kind of power that 
can ensure peace. It established the truth 
that peace comes only to men of goodwill. 
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The world does not yet believe that good 
news. It believes in another kind of power 
for enforcing peace. And every day’s 
events prove more convincingly the utter 
powerlessness of what the world regards as 
power. , 

The present war, like all the others, is 
having exactly the opposite effect of that 
for which it is protessedly fought. The 
power policy of the United Nations is 
already proving to be ene of the most ludi- 
crous failures in history and is rapidly 
exacerbating ali the evils it was designed 
to prevent. 

Against this futile foolery the message 
of Christmas stands up in startling contrast 
not merely as a moral abstraction but as 
sane commonsense and political realism. 

For it is so obviously true that the intro- 
duction of°a madicum of goodwill into the 
power centres of Western policy would end 
this war and prevent a worse one. 

If even a moderate effort were made in 
high quarters seriously and honestly to con- 
sider the viewpoints of Russia and China, 
the tension would relax. 

If statesmen could abandon this Phari- 
saica] assumption of one-sided rectitude and 
assume instead an equal sincerity of motive 
in their opponents, the menace of further 
war would pass. 

* But they will not do this, because they 
do not believe in the power of goodwill. 

They do not believe that “nation can 
speak unto nation.” They act on an 
assumption of inevitable misunderstanding 
and incompatible standards. 
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On another page, as a fitting inclusion in 
this Christmas issue, we publish an article 
by Berdyaev on the Russian outlook, which 
shows how a detached, unbiassed mind, 
“above the battle,” can bridge the misunder- 
standings between the different tempera- 
ments and traditions of East and West and 
point the way to unity of purpose. 

-This is the answer to the mutua] charges 
of insincerity and the solution to the prob- 
lems which statesmen profess to find 
insoluble. 

But only the will to peace—the goodwill 
of the Christmas message—can inspire the 
desire for that understanding. 

Surely, then, the state of the world is a 
reason not for ignoring Christmas or 
belittling its significance, but for reassert- 
ing with all the more effort our faith in 
the truth of its message. 
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Commentary 


HERE are three broad grounds 
on which any particular war 
may be opposed. 


The first is the pacifist ground that all 
war is morally and practically wrong. The 
second is that, whilst war is justified in 
certain circumstances for the establish- 
ment or defence of the better against the 
worse, the particular war in question does 
not have this qualifying condition. 


The third is that, even if the war is for 
the better against the worse, the likelihood 
of winning it is so slight as to justify get- 
ting out of it on the best terms possible, 
perhaps with the hope that by so doing one 
may conserve and increase one’s strength 
for a more opportune occasion. 


Since the intervention of Chinese troops 
the war in Korea justifies opposition on all 
three of these grounds. 


White-skinned assumptions 


QC )PPOSITION on the first ground is self- 
evident. 


Opposition on the second ground becomes 
evident if one examines the war other than 
from the standpoint of a person with a 
white skin. 


Now a person with a white skin (a 
loose term covering various pale shades), 
sometimes called a ** Westerner ” or a mem- 
ber of the “ democratic countries,” regards 
all his (or her) personal interests as being 
endowed with a special moral quality. 


Thus, although the white people are only 
a minority of the human population it is, 
by this concept, quite right that they should 
be better fed, housed, clothed, entertained, 
intellectually and artistically cultivated, 
and politically consulted than the rest of 
humanity. And the rest of humanity, the 
greater part of the population of the world, 
should be willing and, indeed, anxious to co- 
operate to this end. 


Since by geographical and _ historical 
circumstances, people with white skins were 
enabled to get a greater control over natural 
forces and to mine coal, make iron and steel, 
machines, ocean-going ships, rifles, machine- 
guns, bombs, airplanes, gin and whisky, 
glass beads and other benefits of civilisa- 
tion, it was natural that they should 
organise the rest of the world’s resources 
and people to make more and more of these 
benefits. 


The trouble is that in order that this 
great expanding flow of progress should 
never stand still it became necessary to 
export a little education as well. Just as 
it became necessary at home, in order to 
operate the new industriaiism, to allow a 
little education to the working classes. And, 
of course, those who said a little education 
would yo to the workers’ heads and make 
them forget their proper station io life 
were speaking the truth. And, equally of 
course, a little education has also gone to 
the natives heads and made them forget 
their station. Reading and writing being 
the vehicles of ideas and ideas never stand- 
ing still... 


Naturally they prefer Communism 


@O it has come about that the red, brown, 

black and yellow peoples of the world 
have started to question the natural superi- 
ority of white skins. They have begun to ask 
why it should be morally better to be looked 
oe by white men than to look after them- 
selves. 


Now it has also happened that a lot of 
these questioning, discontented coloured 
persons became imbued with a creed called 
Communism. And this creed was not 
always democratic inasmuch as it did not 
regard it as more necessary that a man 
should put a cross on a piece of paper once 
in five years than that he should have a 
full belly. And there were once a lot of 
people whose empty bellies were filled by 
Communists and they did not see why they 
should do away with the Communists and 


By Wilfred Wellock 


ERE is nothing so illusory or 
incalculable as time. 


Because we can measure it we imagine 
we can do anything we like with it. Yet 
the future is as immeasurable as the 
waters of the sea, and none of us knows 
what our portion of it will be, nor what 
we shall put into it, what sort of mess or 
success we shall make of it. 


The lesson of this is humility. 


Today time spells progress. Yet nobody 
can or dare even try to define progress. 


Many of my friends used to chide me 
with the remark that I wanted to put the 
clock back. They, of course, had electric 
clocks which they imagine were set for 
eternity, yet lo and behold! the poor little 
things have been put back and at times 
silenced altogether. 

The reason, of course, is the rising de- 
mand for production, especially for war, 
which is an integral part of our progress. 

The atomic bomb, for example: which 
has become the sheet anchor of our civili- 
sation, our progress. It is so marvellous 
that it compels the whole earth to hold its 


By Douglas Rogers 


indeed, they hadn’t even been told. about 
until the Communists came. 


Not democracy—just interference 


A a thousand expositions of the Theory 
of Democracy. Because, although in 
‘heory the war in, Korea is a war against 
aggression (the ‘“ first example of collective 
security’) in the minds of millions of 
Asiatic and other humans it is just an- 
other example of the white man’s inter- 
ference in other people's affairs. 


ND this has more to do with Korea than 


If you examine a globe—not one of 
those English maps distorted into a rectangle 
with Britain in the middle of the page— 
you will see that there js at least some justi- 
fication for this view. For, immediately at 
least, it is difficult to see how a civil war 
in Korea threatens the security of Europe, 
America or any of the countries of the 
British Commonwealth, even if the winning 
side in this civil war is antagonistic to the 
politics of these countries. 


It is, however, easy to see how a large 
army in Korea antagonistic to Communism 


The way to East-West unity 


The following story, reprinted by 
courtesy of the British Weekly, has 
appeared before in our pages. We 
publish it again as a Christmas mes- 
sage, for it illustrates that spirit of 
goodwill which alone can end _ the 
world conflict, in contrast to the method 
of hatred and violence which is bound 
to fail. 


“ SOMETHING WE MUST 
LEARN” 


SOME months ago, in China, a 
much laved Chinese pastor was 
knocked down and killed by a Com- 
munist army lorry. The driver was 
imprisoned and the Christians went 
to the court and pleaded for his 
releate. 


After the funeral, the Christians 
invited the officers to a meal of 
thanksgiving and of reconciliation. 
One of the officers made a speech and 
said very deliberately: 

“ This spirit of Christianity, which 
can change enmity into friendship, 
is new to us, and it igs something we 
must learn.” 


This is one of many quotations in 
the new Peace News pamphlet “The 
Way to Peace,” price 1ld., advertised on 
page ten. 


might, when it is fighting its way north- 
ward, seem to threaten the security of 
China and Russia. For this army, if it 
continued its march without stopping, would 
first enter Manchuria and then pass into 
Russia. 


What is the use of “ assurances ” ? 


TINAKE another look at that globe. 

Imagine all this were happening in 
Florida and an amalgamation of Com- 
munist armies, mainly Russian, were fight- 
ing their way north. What would the 
U.S. think about the situation ? 


It is no use referring to the assurances of 
the United Nations that they have no 
designs on China, that the war is merely 
against the aggression of the North 
Koreans. : 


Most of the “ United Nations ” troops are 
Americans; the “ United Nations” com- 
mander-in-chief is an American; the 
“United Nations” decisions are made on 
American soil; these decisions are mainly 
conditioned by American political considera- 
tions; the “ right ” to order the use of the 
atomic bomb vests personally in the United 
States President; the Ameriean Govern- 
ment still recognises the Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek to whom General / Mac- 
Arthur not long ago paid a cordial visit and 


breath and wonder if it will go off! It is 
at once progressive man’s supreme hope 
and supreme fear. Yet, mercy of mercies, 
it seems likely to be put in cold storage 
over Xmas! 


Ghristmas? Why = Christmas? Is 
Christmas, after all, out of harmony with 
progress? To hark back nearly 2,000 
years in order to withhold the atomic 
bomb is putting the clock back with a 
vengeance. Yet so it is that machines, 
even trains, trams and buses will stop on 
that day, and it is the only day in the 
year when they do. 


This happens for a purpose we have 
almost forgotten—but not quite: it is to 
listen in the silence of a holy night for a 
still small voice: 

“He that loveth me will keep 

commandments . 

“ Life is more than meat and the body 

than raiment .. .” 


His coming symbolised Peace on Earth, 
Goodwill Towards Men. 

Christians, Awake! Salute the happy 
morn !—AD 1, 
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whose headquarters in Formosa are 


defended by American warships. 


American opinion, as publicised by Press 
radio and political utterance, is vitrolically 
anti-Communist; most Americans considef 
they are fighting ‘“ Communism ” and not a 
specific instance of “ aggression”: to them 
the two words are synonymous. 


And in practice it wouldn’t make much 
military difference if the rest of the “United 
Nations did withdraw from the Korean 
war... 


Why China entered the war 


[00k at it from this viewpoint and you 

understand why China has entered the 
war. Moreover you wonder at the patient? 
that kept her out so long while MacArthuts 
troops got closer and closer to that area 
vital to her industrial well-being. : 
wonder at her anxiety still to insist that ali 
the Chinese troops in Korea are volunteers: 
And you wonder at the moderation of het 
reported peace terms. 


_ There are no such peoples as North 
Koreans and South Koreans. 
artificial terms. You cannot create tw? 
peoples by drawing a straight line acros$ 


a map. In practice the war in Kore® 
centres upon a choice between Syné 
man Rhee and the Communists. Moreovely 


from the American view it is by implicatio® 
part of a world-wide struggle that include 


support of Chiang Kai-shek against the 


Chinese Communists. The keystone of 
American policy is opposition to Cont 
munism wherever and whenever it appeal’ 


There is no reason at all why the Korean’ 
and Chinese should trust the white maa- 
For centuries the white man has been inte! 
fering with them. 
experienced governments that have show? 
some interest in the needs—the crude 
elementary material needs—of the common 
people. They will fight for those Gover®” 
ments to the death. They have seen theif 
neighbours in Indonesia and Indo-Chiné 
machine-gunned, bombed and burned by thé 
white man—yes, since 1945, by member 
of the “ United Nations.” 


The Chinese have a real cause 


WVHICH brings us to the third point: thé 
impossibility of winning this wal 
These Cninese in Korea are fighting 1 
something they believe in—and they a! 
only a tiny fraction of the troops China 
can throw in if need be. They are fightiDe 
not only to maintain filled stomachs but fo 
political hope and for all Asia and to wiP® 
away the indignity of being dictated to DY 
bombastic men of an alien race, 


That is why MacArthur’s men have bee? 
falling back in chaos, fighting merely 
escape... . 


It will be difficult to persuade th 
Americans 


These ai8~ 


Now at last they have — 
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to give up this strug i Deep Fy 
for good. They have lost probably 10M oa h 
men—and that is a bitter price to pay 1 Nanoie 
failure. ... > CAS ial 
+} *atching 


But this war was lost not this years but 


during three and four centuries when } 
white man was given priority in phys! 
and economic power and didn’t know 1 
to use it. The white man’s right to nave 
a say in the Far East has long since pees 
forfeited. 4 
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Peace News spells 
GOODWILL 


()N behalf of all at Dick Sheppard Howse 
I send you our sincerest Christ in 
greetings. Never has the world stood 
greater need of understanding the 
message of Christmas—that without 
Will there can be no peace. Nothing 


real 
can 


remove our fear of others so quickly aa 
will their good. Nothing can remove vical 


fear of us so effectively as the prac 
expression of Good Will towards th 
We know that the present grave "adi- 

are 


national situation could be changed 
cally if that spirit prevailed. 
hoping that our Government will 
initiative and anxiously waiting for 


real peace news. pow 
In the meantime you will be busy er) 
your Good Will and your list of Chris” o¢ 


presents will be a positive expression 


e 


that. May I ask you to add the souk 
on Union's Headquarters Fund to 7” 
ist? 

visit. to 5 


You will be paying at least one at 
post oflice daringaend week. When youyook 
there, please buy a postal order or oken of 
of stamps and post it to us as 4 : 
your real will for peace. 


nN reader 
One letter suggests that a ion 
should send the Peate Pledge ey any 
Headquarters Fund  one-ten Ww 


“Christmas box” they receive. | 
your Good Will can we continu 
ews. 
the only real peace nTUART MORRIS: 
General Secret# 


Our aim for 1950: £650. 
Total received to date: £585. 
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FHIS CHRISTMAS 
va a) CARD PUTS CASE 


ity Pres |) 6s FOR PACIFISM 
vitrolically 

is consider JOHN S. DEVONNE has evolved a novel 
and not 4 idea for a Christmas card: he will 
*; to theM end out from his Halifax home this year 


4 folded card, sealed with three red seals, 
h | aring on the front a traditional Christ- 
iake muc¢ we 


P aS greeting. 
he “nie On the back appears the verse: 
e 
Within are lines, sealed’ from reluctant 
eyes i 
(Not inappropriate to this Christmas 
time) RB 
it and you Designed and meant to foster Pacifism. 
ntered the Yohn S. Devonne, who wrote them does 


e patienc® } not think , ; 
ieArthurs | eecipients should be forced against their 
that area | will 

1 You Te read his arguments, but those who care 
st that all To break the seal may find it worth their 
rolunteers: while. 


om of her Those who care to break the seal will find 


Mithin some verses called “The Twentieth 


orth | ventury (January Ist, 1901 to December 
he are 31st, 2000); At the Half-way Mark.” They 
sate two | ead: 
ne acre F i 
in Kore® | 
mn SyM8 7) The century is mid-way through its course 
Moreovelr And in the fifty years already gone 
nplicatiO® | More progress in the scientific world 
t inclu Seems to have been accomplished than 
1inst , before 
ystone % | M any thousand years of history. 
to Com I But in the realm of morals and the soul 
, appeat® | Advance js slow, achievement lags behind. 
3 Koreans War with its horrors marred the 
hite male Century’s dawn . 
een inter And had been raging in South Africa 
hey bav® }*0r months, making the past two 
re show’ 1, Christmas Days. j 
re crud® | ad Anniversaries for the Prince of Peace. 
+ common ‘Since then another score of Christmases 
, Goyert= Found this our land, at least officially, 
een the AL War, and saw the Church throughout the 
ido-Chin® | 5 World, 
ed by the Encouraging the warriors in their fight. 
membe Churchman, Dissenter, Roman Catholic 
t ere. 
Lutheran and all the rest in Germany, 
e Greek Orthodox in Russia, and indeed 
int: th Religious men, with others, nearly all 
aril are In every land, support their Governments 
his ior in Waging war, sometimes for selfish ends, 
ee are | Sometimes in most pathetic misbelief 
they ind That war some good can do, or even may 
Pr One Fromote the cause of peace, whereas in iruth 
figh for War js the great progenitor of war, 
s buts For wwhai can war but endless war still 
to Wey i aoveed #” (1) 
ed to AS Milton asked, three hundred years ago. 
poj« Moreover, as the Church Assemblies say, 
ave beer War and the mind of Christ are 
erely ¢ Contrary” (2) 
>. W ich makes their own approval stranger 
nde the | 4 Still q 
stragg@ '20d all great military leaders know, 
y 10 Meep in their inmost hearts, this simple 
pay for pitt. ? 
ye POleon, at Borodino, said _ ; 

) atching the Russian soldiers kneeling 
ear, DU j ', there ; 
vhen thé Russian priests passed through their 
physic® : Bockiments; Lather 
iow HOW Bearing their icons and insignia, 
to ha Ay! Not content to stand on their own 
nce trength, 

|, "ey try to hire the Enginry of Heaven. 
oil em no theologian, but I laugh. 
—_ Wee men can be so grosaly logicless ; 

Ag hen war, defensive or aggressive either, 
; )) } ™ its essence Pagan, and opposed 

‘4 Wrere whole gist of Christianity.” (3) 

. / hile Marshal Bessieres made the terse 

| .¢8Ponse, P 
d Hoes 7 i to fanaticise their courage, sire.” (4) 
V 5 ¢ 
stood in snd from another angle, Eisenhower, 
he rest | Mid to a group of students in the States, 
ut Good hen people talk about preventive war, 
ing cat tell them ‘go and fight such wars 
ly as lOurselyes.’ ; 
“. theif | vier my own experience I have come 
% tical r.. hating war. It never settles things. 
rae ee before any of you folk were born 
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2 inthe a He world 
od ra 42° for democracy; and then we fought 
We # “ar to end all wars, but ever since 
ake the £%e wondered when the next war would 
or such wegin.” (5) 
Surely We need to pray to God again 
showing ralth e will make His ways and saving 
ist 
ision of “uta all nations and‘all men on earth; 
» Peace for the Catholic Universal Church, 
to your tall who do profess and call themselves 
A may let themselves be led of God 
the way of truth, and hold the faith 
isit to Mity of spirit, in the bond 
you af Wpberce, and in all righteousness of 
a boor » “Ye.” (6) 
n ~ > : . 
ole Fro" Will the power of Christ effective be 
™ war and war’s alarms to set men free. 
readers ; 
ion 
Us any i 
ly with Itces- , ; 
spree 123°} (1) From Milton's “ Fairfax.” 
f From Amsterdam, Lambeth and 
RIS Prom Church conferences. (3 and 4) 
tary: I “The Thos, Hardy's close paraphrase in 
ore coun Dynasts.” (5) From Reuters ac- 
‘ay nt Of a speech by General Eisenhower 
Ported Ston, Texas on Nov, 10, 1950, re- 
eat : Guarai nN the Halifax Courier and 
ne Ve Phracw2” On \Nov. 11, 1950, closely para- 
uarter, coo by JSD. (6) From the book 
t Pt Gyimon Prayer, closely paraphrased 


‘ 


“Greetings to you, our brothers. who are suffering for our common cause, 


that cause of all mankind. 
do, torment you. 


Poor, bewildered men who understand not what they 
Millions and millions studiously shut their eyes on what is being 


done to you, so that they fail to see the simple, plain question which. whether 


who call themselves Christians. You are few, you are units among millions, but 


| they wish it or not, stands now so vividly before all men, especially hefore those 


HE following hst of 


war 
Christmas in either a prison or labour camp has been 


the real power is not on their side but on yours... . 
—Leo Tolstoy, “Greetings to Conscientious Objectors,” Feb. 10, 1909. 


They will be in prison 
this Christmas 


resisters who will spending 


issued by the War Resisters’ International in the hope that many 
of our readers will send the men Christmas and New Year 


greetings cards. 


Readers are asked not to send letters to men 


in prison since this would interfere with mail from their families. 
“Our list cannot be complete,” writes the secretary of the WRI, 


“for it is impossible to get details 


BELGIUM 


Jean van Lierde. | : 
Leonard, P. C. Liege, Belgium. 


DENMARK 


Greetings to be addressed to the 
following camps as there are some 
hundreds of war resisters in them. 


Militaernaegterlejren, Gribskov, Maarum st. 
Jylland. 


Militaernaegterlejren, Oksbol st, 


FRANCE 


César Bugany, (in prison since 1946) No. 


Matricule 232, Caserne Ney a Toul, 
(M & M). 
André Schoenauer, Maison d’arrét de 


Saverne, (B.R.). 

Edmond Schaguenée, d’Ensisheim prés de 
Mulhouse, (Ht. R.). 

Charles Meyer, No. de compte 23072, Prison 
de la Santé, 42, Rue de Ja Santé, Paris 
l4e. 

Léon Winkel, Caserne Ney a Toul, (M. & 


ale}. 


Pierre Delattre, Centre Pénitentiaire 
d’Ecrouves, Toul (M & M). 

Bruno Montanari, Centre Pénitentiaire 
d’Ecrouves, Batiment 23, Chambre 6, 


Toul, (M & M). 

Jean Widner, 31, rue du Cambout a Metz, 
(Moselle). 

Félix Sadowski, S. P. 50.095., B.R.M. 510 
TOA. 

Alexandre Labekki, 31, Rue du Cambout, 
a Metz, (Moselle). 

Félix Ratajcezak, 1 Ter Rue Maurice Barrés, 
Metz, (Moselle). 

André Fortunato, No. Matricule 037, Dépd: 
G Camp de la Vierge a Epinal (Vosges). 

There are also 11 French members 

of the Jehovah's Witnesses who have 
probably been sentenced and who are at 
present in Germany, but their address 
is unknown. 

Also in prison, addresses unknown, 


are: 
Jacques Caron, Marceau Leroy, Ed. 
Apolinarski, Joseph Grzelka. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
William M. Bell, HM Prison, Saughton, 
Edinburgh. 


Paul A. Grove, HM Prison, Bedford. 

John F. Kingston, HM Prison, Wormwood 
Scrubs, W.12. 

William R. Lynch, HM Prison, Winchester, 
Hants. 

Sidney Malins, HM Prison, Winson Green, 
Birmingham, 18. 

Joseph Robinson, HM Prison, Bristol. 

A. K. Stewart Speeden, HM Prison, Win- 
chester, Hants. 

John A. Thompson, 22332788, N.C.C., At- 
tached 405 Coy, R.P.C., Bradfield Road, 
North Camp, Corsham, Wilts. 

Douglas Turnbull, HM _ Prison, 
Sussex. 

Brian D. Garrity, HM -Prison, Wormwood 
Scrubs, London, W.12. 

Bernard S. Greenfield, HM Prison, Worm- 
wood Scrubs, London, W.12. 

Richard E. Hibberd,. HM Prison, Worm- 
wood Scrubs, London, W.12. 

Allan F. Gregory, HM Prison, Wormwood 
Scrubs, London, W.12. 

Ronald D. Gregory, HM Prison, Wormwood 
Scrubs, London, W.12. 

P. _Humphrey, HM Prison, Canterbury, 


Lewes, 


Kent. 

George Hazell, HM Prison, Norwich, 
Norfolk. , 
Harry King, HM Prison, Strangeways, 


Manchester, 3. 


HOLLAND 
1. War resisters in prison. 


In the case of Dutch prisoners the 
home address has been given, since 
otherwise the men will not receive the 
greetings. 


Jacob Fignheer, Winkel, Dorpsstraat a233. 
Sentence: 3 years. 

David Vos, Bedum, Onderdendam, Bedu- 
merweg 30. Sentence: 3 years. 

Paul Schreuders, Amsterdam, Mosveld 
59/1. Sentence: 3 years. 

Albert Schimmel, Weerdinge, Dikbosstraat 
57. Sentence: 3 years. 

Jeep Plantinga, Opsterland, Jonkersland 
321. Sentence: 4 years. 

Fred Masteling, Koedijk, Oostwijk 218. 
Sentence: 3 years. 

Jan  Matser, Amsterdam, Gorontalostr. 
29/11. Sentence: 3 years. 

Jacob Koopen, Hoorn, Drieboomlaan 4. 
2 years 6 mths, 

are van der Berg, Zutfen, Hoornwerk 


Cellule 8, Prison St. 


from some _ countries.” 


Joop van Geelen, Beverwijk, Kuikensweg¢ 
115. Sentence: 3 years. 

Popke Boersma, Lippenhuizen (gem. Op- 
sterland), Buurt 179. Sentence: 2 years. 

Paul Doef, Grotebroek, Molenstraat 9. 
Sentence: 2 years 6 mths. 

Sjerk van Dijk, Hemrik (Friesland) 81. 
Sentence: 3 years. 

Tjalling van der Bij, Herenveen, Nieuwe- 
horne 193. Sentence: 3 years. 

Gerrit Heinsius, Amsterdam, Boerhaavestr. 
16/1. Sentence: 3 years 6 mths. 

Henk Koestal. Amsterdam, Spaarndam- 
merdijk 59/III. Sentence 3 years 6 mths. 

Marten Duursma, Emmen N.Z. 123, Nord- 
veenkanall. Sentence: 2 years 6 mths. 

Jan Zwart, Zaandijk, Gorterspad. Sentence: 
3 years 6 mths. 

Taede Tuinstra, Houtigehage, Ds Vissers- 
weg 42. Sentence 2 years. : 

Kees Stuurman, Koog aan de Zaan, Jan de 
Wittstr. 9. Sentence: 2 years 3 mths. 
Boris Soetekouw, Borculo, Kwekerij 
“Tubantia.” Sentence 2 years 6 mths. 
Rokus Hartog, Rotterdam, Dorpsweg 44. 

Sentence: 2 years. 
Henk de Jong, Amsterdam, Westerstr. 
86/III. Sentence: 2 years 6 mths. 
Julius Adema, Leeuwarden, Schans 4. Sen- 
tence: 3 years. 


Johan Weggelaar, Amsterdam, Palmstr. 
99/TII. Sentence 3 years. 
Joop Lemmers, Nijmegen, Floraweg 3. 


Sentence: 3 years. 

Heike van Dam, Sappemeer, Achterweg 77. 
Sentence: 1 year 6 mths. 

Jan W. Noortman, Beverwijk, Zeestraat 26. 
Sentence: 2 years. 

Hans van Veen, Amsterdam, Govert 
Flinckstr. 288/II. Sentence 1 year 9 mths, 

Henk L, \Baarbé, Amsterdam, Wetering- 
straat 17. Sentence: 1 year 6 mths. 

Frits Frehse, Amsterdam, Gouldsbloemstr. 
3. Sentence: 1 year 3 mths. 

Jaap van Soelen, Den Helder, Ruijghweg 
129, Sentence: 2 years. 

Dick Droog, Amsterdam, Uiterwaardenstr. 
267. Sentence: 1 year 3 mths. 

Piet Dekker, Den Oever, Noorderweg 20. 
1 year 6 mths. 

Kees Faber, Sint Jacobi-Parochie, 
Sentence: 1 year. 


Willem Malij, Amsterdam, Verhbindingstr. 


756. 


7/IH. Sentence: 2 years. 

Andries van Gaveren, Amsterdam, van 
Rappardstr. 29/III. Sentence: 1 year 
3 mths. 


Berend Stelpstra, Gierkerk, (Gem. Tietjerk- 
steradeel) Giekerkerhoek 7. Sentence: 
1 vear 9 mths. 

Hendrik Kraaijkamp, Amersfoot, Fahren- 
heitstr. 29. Sentence: 1 year. 

Teun Koeman, Beemster, Wormerveer 32. 
Sentence: 1 year 9 mths. 

Lodewijk Peters, Arnhem, Reigerstraat 19. 
Sentence: 2 years. 


Jitze Zaturdag, Blija, Fr.242. Sentence: 
1 year. 

Harmen Akkerman, Oosterwolde, Molen- 
weg 14. Sentence: 1 year 6 mths. 


Coen Band, Amsterdam, 
Sentence: 2 years. 

Rinus Waudman, Amsterdam, Elandsgracht 
13. Sentence: 1 year 3 mths. 

Jaap Klinkenberg, Wormerveer, Iepenweg 
24. Sentence: 1 year 3 mths. 

Koop van der Velde, Haarlem, da Costa- 
straat 66. Sentence: 1 year 6 mths. 

Fred Oosterhout, Amsterdam, Adm. de 
Ruijterweg II. Sentence: 2 years. 

Dr. Johannes Huber, Groningen. Sentence: 
2 years, appeal pending. 

Cor Hoogendijk, ’s Gravenhage, Boeistraat 


Lehegracht 52. 


23. Sentence: 2 years. 

Uilke Bekkema, Rottevalle, Hoofdstraat 
33. Sentence: 1 year 6 mths. 

Koos Burgerjon, Zaandijk, Karl Marx- 
straat 43. I year 6 mths. 


Mart Bleeker, Wormer, Dorpsstraat 339. 
Sentence: 2 years 6 mths. 

Albert Baas, Alkmaar, Eikelenburgstraat 
52. Sentence: 2 years, appeal. pending. 

Lammert vy. Achteren, Beverwijk. Sen- 
tence: 2 years, 

Simon Klein, Wieringen, 
Sentence: 1 year 9 mths. . 

Sentences for the following were pending: 

Dirk Noorden, Anna Paulowna, NH, Stoom- 
wep 48. 

Harry Sanders, ’s Gravenhage, Hollander- 
str. 101, 

Wiebe Hoekstra, Duurswoude, Fr 101. 

Gurbe van der Sloep, Nijeberkoop, Fr. 91a. 

Ale Visser, Herenveen, Schans 120. 

Tjitze Kramer, Gorredijk. Kerkewal 89. 

Fred Jacobs, Haarlem, Westerhoutpark Ia. 

Bert van Benthem Jutting, Leiden, Hoge- 
woerd 29. 

Frantz van den Burg, Valkenswaard, St. 
Antoniusstr. 12. 

Louis Gans, Amsterdam-o, Ruijsstraat 14. 


Kleitelwegz 1. 
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CHRISTMAS 
CRACKERS 


or 
A Seasonal Exchange 


It was Christmas Day in the Kremlin 
And Joe was still in bed, 

And every kind of fancy 

Was running through his head, 

He gazed at his bulky stecking, 

He gazed at the snow outside, 

And ideas almost shocking ’ 
Were very soon rocking, yes rocking, 
His mind till he sat up and cried: 


‘“Come, bring me a pen and paper 
and ink that is other than red, 

I’m sending a wire to Truman, 
Attlee, P. Nehru and Schuman, 

To all who can claim to be human— 
Quick, while it's still in my head !” 


So they brought 
utensils 

And a large pack of ice for his 
brow 

And called, be it added, his doctor 

To treat him, they didn’t know how. 

And Joe with tremendous elation 

Wrote firmly in ink that qwas blue: 


him some writing 


A v happy cap x mass comma 

my comrade small ec dash to you 

stop may your quotes stocking be 
bulging 

and let us remember the birth 

of a baby cap b underscoring 

by urging cap p peace on earth 

stop Joe stop 


and ordered a minion 
To rush to the local P.O. 
And wire the significant message 
To friend, fellow-traveller and foe. 


Alas, in the countries of freedom 
His message was not well received, 
And brows were enormously knitted 
While tension was nowhere relieved, 
In fact a large joint proclamation 
Was sent to Joe S. by return, 

Which read very terse and unfriendly 
In phrases relentless and stern: 


We ack. yr. commun. but regret that 
on ex. yr. proposals we find 

that either y’r pulling an f. one 

or else you are out of y’r mind, 
In conseq. we cannot accept yr. 
suggestion of cap p on e., 

and all we would wish you, Joe §., is 
the fear of our atom cap b. 

We don’t want on e. such a p. as— 
and get this fact into yr. head— 
relies on the promise of people 
whose favourite colour jis red. 


When Joe got this sour proclamation 
He couldn't see what he could do 
With colour-blind militant neighbours 
Ee worshipped the red-white-and- 
ue. 
And that is one little known reason 
Why things are in such a bad meas, 
For they're still fighting over Joe's 
motive 


On the shores of Lake Lack of Success. 
JON WYNNE -TYSON 


2. War resisters in Civilian Service 
Camps 
One name eal given to receive 


greetings on behalf of all the war 
resisters at each camp. 


Fetse van der Meer, Dienstweigeraarskamp, 
Viedder. 

Jan Roosenschoon, Dienstweigeraarskamp 
Zwinderseveld, post Coevorden. ‘ 


Nico _J.. Verkruisen, Rijkspsychiatrische 
Inrichtingen, Bosdijk "771, Woensel, 
Eindhoven. 

ITALY 


Elevoine Santi, Reclusorio Militare, Gaeta. 

Pietro Ferrua, Reclusorio Militare, Gaeta. 

Mario Barbani, Reclusorio Militare, Gaeta. 
Two other Italian war resisters— 
Nuzze and Francesco Tontodonati— 
have been sentenced to imprisonment. 
Their addresses are. not yet to hand. 


NORWAY 

Collective greetings may be sent to the 

20 war resisters in each of the following 
alternative service camps: 

Velferdsraadet, Havnaas Leir, 


M : 
Velferdsraadet, an 


Husted Leir, Juishamn. 
USA 


At the moment there are no addresses 
to be given, but the position is as 
under: 

War resisters recently arrested—trial dates 
not yet fixed: Donald Fisk, Arthur 
Morgan III, Donald Hawkinson, Carl 
Kime, Paul and David Seaver, Robert 


ess. 

The following have petitioned to the U.S. 
Supreme Court to hear their cases. 
Trials pending: Robert Richter, Robert 
Cannon, Robert Michener. ; 

The following have also been arrested for 
the second time, not yet sentenced: 
Amos Brokaw, Roy Knight, Donald Mott, 
Stephen Simon. | 

Tried and sentenced. Not yet known to 
which prison he will be sent: T. Vail 
Palmer. 

At present in prison, but expected to be 
released, on parole before Christmas: 
Robert Wixom. 


SWITZERLAND 
Awaiting sentence. Home address 
given here, although tt is possible that 
he will be in prison at Christmastime. 
Professor Josef Benz, Le Chatelainie, St. 
Blaise. Kanton Neuenburg. 
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~WORLD 


Pacifists in Germany 


Husband shot by 
Nazis : no U.S. 
visa for wife 


Rosa LOHSE LINK Secretary of the 
’ Stuttgart section of the War Resisters’ 
International and a_ prominent German 
pacifist, has been refused a visa by the 
American authorities to visit the United 
States as a Trade Union representative. 

She is the Chairman of the women’s 
Ps group of the Public Services in Stuttgart, 
which, with a membership of over 3,000, 
thought it useful to obtain personal contacts 
with women’s groups abroad. 


Inquiry revealed that there is no charge 
of Communism ugainst her on the part of 
the Americans, but having filled in all the 
necessary forms, she was told by the Ameri- 
ean Consulate that she was inadmissable to 
the States as “an alien whose entry would 
be prejudicial to the public interest.” ; 

This is in line with her previous experi- 
ence of the American Administration. Frau 
Link*has tried to get permission to broad- 
cast over the American-controlled Stuttgart 
Radio, but has always been refused, pre- 
sumably on account ot her undisguised paci- 
fist views. 

During the war she carried on as an 
avowed pacifist, helping to keep the Ger- 
man sevtion alive; organising meetings in 
secret and = maintaining contact with 
others of the same persuasion. Her hus- 
band was taken out and shot as a pacifist. 
At the moment she is employed by the 

German Transport Union, besides being an 
active propagandist. She has pressed con- 
stantly since 1945 for the right to freedom 
of expression which is limited in occupied 
Germany. 


_ U.S. JEWS UNITE 
FOR PEACE 


MPHE Jewish Peace Fellowship in the USA 

is an organisation of people motivated 
by Jewish religious ideals and experience, 
who are persuaded that the best interests 
of mankind are susceptible of promotion 
only within the framework of a nin-violent 
society, and that war negates the fatherhood 
of God and the brothernood of man. 

‘the basic purposes of the Fellowship 
are to apply to human affairs the pro- 
phetic admonition “to do justly and to 
love mercy and to walk humbly with thy 
God,” to study and make explicit those 
elements in the Jewish past which stress 
non-violence and love; to be of assistance 
to conscientious objectors; to engage in 
constructive social action in co-operation 
with other groups of similar motivation. 
Among the leaders and officers of the 

Fellovship are Dr’. Leo Baeck and Dr. Abra- 
ham Cronbach (Honorary Chairmen); Rabbi 
Isodor B. Hotfman (Chairman); Jacob 
Sloan (Secretary) and Jane Evans, Rabbi 
Alexander Feinsilver; Jerome Himelhoch; 
Sander Katz and Rabbi Jerome R. Malino 
(members of the National Executive Com- 
nniitee). 

Also identified with the Fellowship and its 
objectives are Rabbi Arthur. Lelyveld and 
Samuel Grand of New York; Max Kampel- 

' mun of Washington, Millon Mayer of Chi- 


, aga; Rabbi Steven Schwartzchild of 
Berlin, and Nathan Chofshi of Nahalal, Is- 


rael, 

Further information can be obtained from 
the offices of the Fellowship, 132 Morning- 
side Drive, New York, 27, NY% USA. 


Briefly... 


Soviet election plans 
FHLECTIONS are scheduled for the local 

+ Peoples’ Councils in the 16 Soviet 
Republics, of Russia for Dee. 17. The 
Communist-led organisations which have 
the exclusive right to nominate candidates 
are the Communist Parties, the trade 
unions, the co-operatives and the youth and 
cultural groups. 

After nominations are made, regional 
electoral commissions, responsible to Mos- 
cow, will check over the names, eliminating 
any that are not approved. Then the ap- 
\ proved names will be published, and elec- 
tioneering inside the nominating organisa- 
tions permitted. 

When voting takes place, the names of 
officially approved candidates will be 
printed on a ballot card, and voters will 
crass out the names of those they do not 
want. "PR! 


How very progressive 

In view of the terrific amount of skin 
replacement that would be necessary after 
an ‘atomic war, Dr. Pickerell, New Zea- 
' land’s foremost plastic surgeon, has sug- 
gested the organisation of a skin ‘“ bank.” 
similar to the blood banks now extensively 
used for blood transfusion. 


“India still supports UN ” 
' “India will continue to support the 
Unite:l Nations despite its failings and 
shortcomings because we think it is the 
only organisation in the world which has 
peace as its main  objective.’—Pandit 
Nehru, Prime Minster of India. 


NEWS 


FROM A-BOMBED 
NAGASAKI 


To the Editor 


TINHE copies of Peace News of June 

16, July 7, and July 21, which you 
were kind enough to send me, were 
duly received, for which I thank you 
very much. 

I find all the articles in them interest- 
ing as well as. instructive for us 
Nagasakians, who are also firmly 
resolved to realise a solid world peace 
and are striving for that purpose, with 
“Peace from Nagasaki” as the motto. 


l am sending you five copies of our 
pamphlet “ Peace from Nagasaki” and 
five sheets of our peace poster which 
please distribute among the most 


earnest supporters of your movement. 
HIROSHI OHASHI 
Mayor of Nagasaki City. 
Nagasaki City Hall, 
Japan. 


Plight of Atrican 
students 


rPHE number of bursaries available for 

Africans to study medicine at the 
University of Witwatersrand—the only 
medscal schoo] in the Union that will admit 
them— has been reduced by the South 
African Government. 


Last year there were 67 applications from 
Africans qualified to study medicine for 
the three available scholarships. The 
Government has. reduced this meagre 
figure, and by the end of 1951 no further 
awards will be made. 


Students at the University made a 
voluntary levy upon themselves of 10s. per 
head to set up a South African. Medical 
Scholarships Trust Fund to replace these 
bursaries. 


Apart from this the Fund depends upon 
public support and the support of students 
overseas. To this end the International 
Student Service in England has included 
the appeal in their annual request for 
funds made during International Student 
Week. 


Further information may be obtained 
from: The Secretary, International Student 
Service, 59 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 


ITALIAN MOTHERS 
PEACE PROTEST 


AN Italian neace movement, the Inter- 
«*™ natioral Association of United Mothers 
for Peace, haz prefaced a demand to the 
Italian Government for the implementation 
of Article 6 of the Constitution, with the 
assertion that all women, whatever their 
political or religious creed, 
against armed conflict of any kind. They 
are conscious of women’s strength, deriving 
from their spiritual and social influence, as 
well as from their numerical predominance, 
which can no longer. be ignored, 


Article 6 of the Italian Constitution 
reads: “Italy rejects war, as an instrument 
of offence to the freedom of other people, 
as well as the means for resolving inter- 
national controversies and consents, on a 
footing of equality with other states, to 
sovereignty limitations required by an inter- 
national plan wishing to secure peace and 
justice ameng the nations.” 

—WRI News Service 


U.S. Bishop defends 


anti-war sermon 


MINISTER’S right to preach that war 
is un-Canristian was defended by 
Bishop Edwin A. Penick of North Carolina, 
replying to a number of complaints made 
about tne sermons of the Rev. David W. 
Yates, rector of a North .Carolina parish. 


“We believe. in freedom of speech,” 
Bishop Penick said. “The Rev. Yates is 
a man of conviction and intelligence who 
has the courage of his convictions. He is 
entitled to speak the truth as he sees it.” 


Some members had protested against two 
sermons by the Rev. Yates on Why a 
Christian Cannot Go to War, in which he 
stated that it was wrong for a Christian 
to fight. ; 


a 


WORLD WIDE SUPPORT 
FOR ROME CONGRESS 


\ ESSAGES for the Rome Congress of 
= the Crusade for World Government 
which is to open on Dec. 30, have been 
coming in from eminent men all over the 
world. 

The Italian Foreign Minister, Count 
Sforza, has agreed to preside at the 
opening meeting of the Congress, and the 
Parliamentary Committee has already ap- 
pointed a sub-committee with the object of 
gaining support in Britain for the Rom» 
Congress. 


are strongly | 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


XIX. 


F you want peace prepare for 

peace. But peace is inseparable 
from social] progress which must aim 
at shigher economic, cultural and 
living standards. Empty stomachs 
are not impressed at all by the 
promises of “free nations” in the 
West. 


India’s view is succinctly stated by G. B. 
Jathar in “Indian Economics” (Oxford 
University Press, p.17): ‘‘ If money is 
forthcoming in any quantity for war, there 
is no reason why it should not be available 
to fight poverty, lack of education, unem- 
ployment, ill-health.” 


Constructive plans for the economic de- 
velopment of “ backward” areas are steps 
in the right direction. The question arises, 
however, whether they are to be taken 
seriously or not, and how far their impli- 
mentation is compatible with the present 
armaments race ? 

It was stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr.  Gaitskell, (Financial 
Times, November 27) that £300m. more will 
be allocated for arms in next year’s budget. 
Retail prices are expected to rise and “ we 
are already beginning to pay for the in- 
creased needs of defence.” 


As people in Britain will have to reduce 
their consumption, because productive 
resources will increasingly be diverted to 
arms manufacturing, who can believe that 
sufficient funds will remain for the 
“Colombo Plan” (Command 8,080) intended 
to raise jiving standards in South-East 
Asia ? 


POVERTY—POPULATION PRESSURE 


The United Nations’ “Survey of Asia, 
1948 ” (p.8) gives‘a depressing picture: 
“Tt is only when the avaitavle calories 
per head of population substantialty ex- 
ceed 2,000 per auy that economic progress 
can be expected...” 


National income statistics (1947) con- 
tained the following estimates of yearly 
income per héad (in terms of U.S. dollars, 
1946): 

* Ceylon $91, India $43, Indonesia $35 
and China $23” ($4 equal £1). By com- 
parison the per capita uwcome of the U.S. 
was $1,269 aud that of the UR £165 
($660) The U.S., Great Britain, 
France and Germany representing (1944) 
13 per cent. of the world’s population 
owned almost 50 per cent. of the world’s 
goods.” 


The Secretary of the Asia Commission, 
Mr. P. S. Lokanathan, made this comment 
(p.XV): 

“The devastation and economic conse- 
quences of the war left the region in a 
conaition little short of collapse 4 
When more than half the world’s popu- 
lation lives in conditions of such utter 
poverty, there cannot exist a sound basis 
Jor enduring peace.” 


Subsequent events proved the correctness 
of this view. India’s view was told by S. 
Chandrasekhar in “India’s Population ” 
(Asia Press, John Day and Co., New York, 
1946); 

‘““As a direct result of the war... 
some two million people perished from 
hunger in the province of Bengal alone 
... While India stanas with a beggar’s 
bowl at the doors of the Combined Food 
Board in Washington, nothing really 
heipful is being done. India does not 
want charity, she has enough money to 
pay for food... But she cannot even buy 
what she needs ... More than a hundred 
million people—not having the minimum 
1,400 catories—uare either starving or are 
on the brink of starvation.” 


In the *“‘ Asia Survey, 1949 ” Mr. Lokana- 
than points out again: “The most dis- 
quieting feature of post-war economic 
conditions of Asia is the low level of agri- 
cultural output. Nutritional conditions in 
the region are among the poorest in the 
world.” 


South-East Asia’s main economic prob- 
lem is that its population is increasing 
faster than domestie food supphes (present 
figure 570m.,, Cmd. 8,080, p.1).  .In the 
absence of free international migration 
some remedies must be found and it is a 
useless approach to discuss (fallacious) 
“ Malthusian theories.” The inescapable 
vonclusion is that a very aubstantial capi- 
tal development must be carried out now, if 
only the present position should be main- 
tained, including improved cultivation, in- 
crease in the cultivated area, improved 
transport and expansion of industry. 


COLONIAL EXPLOITATION 


Considerable changes after 1945 in the 
position of the 11 powers controlling the 
world’s colonial territories (cf. W. R. 
Crocker’s “‘ Self-Government for the 
Colonies,” Allen and Unwin, 1949) could 
not immediately alleviate the effects of a 
predatory economic policy. 


A detailed analysis of colonial economy 


'—which is characterised by the production 


of raw materials (plantation, mining, etc.) 
for exports without regard to requirements 
of domestic consumption and “ balanced 
development ’’—must be left for another 
article. It may suffice here to auote two 
statements in:'the House of Commons: 


About 70 per cent. of our dollar- 


Asia Development Pian 


earnings come from the Colonies . + % 
We give back only a small proportion of 
their economic resoures which we are 
using for our purposes. There ts @ long 
way between that and what we ought to 
dot: 


—R. W. Sorensen, MP. Hansardy > 


July 12, 1950 


“The worst obstacle to health in the 
Colonies was undernourishment. ThE 
people were starved and 
and had not the physical energy to pro- 
duce more goods and more food ..-> 


“TIT have in mind tin, rubber, coppelr 
efc., which are such a profitable source of 
income in some of the Colonies ... Tm 
is being sold at £1,100 per ton. 
fantastic that in Nigeria, for example 
men are getting only 1s. 6d. for an eight 
hour day... It is no use seeking (0 
exorcise Communism if great fortune 
are being made in these Colonies and thé 
workers are deriving no benefit from 
them.” ° 

—A. Edward Davies MP. 
Nov. 9, 1950 


THE COLOMBO PLAN 


The Report of the Commonwealth Con; 
sultative Committee (‘Colombo Plat, 
Cmd. 8,080) suggests the spending 0% 
£1,868m. for ‘development ” in six year: 
This figure is insigniheant for about 450M: 
people, as it means a yearly expenditure of 
lds. per head. Those who hail the pr@& 
gramme as a “ great hope” should look & 
the details. 


H ansards 


Pakistan (75m. people) is to spend £31% | 


(£5m. yearly, 1s. 4d. per head) on housing 
health, education, technical training an@ 
water supply (p.22). 
India (350m.) is to invest £218m. (£36m- 
yearly, 2s. per head) for the same purposes: 
Regarding education, Mr. S. Chandrasek 
har writes (op.cit. p41): 


“In the 1941 census, the gross figure of 

120 literates per 1,000 of total popula: 

tion is made up of 195 men and 52 womeh 

(per 1,000)... The number of illiterate 

increased more than the literates.” 

As to housing, Bombay gives an illustt@- 
tion. The 1931 census showed that on& 
third of the residents had to share ont 
room for at least five or more persoR> 
Conditions in. villages are worse, “91 pet 
cent. of the people live in huts, hovels, 0% 
shacks, hardly deserving the term of 
houses” (ibid. p. 36). f 

Mr. G. B. Jathar writes (op.cit. p.72)% 

“The terrible shims where labouré™ 
have to reside (in India) are first-rate 
breeders of pestilence... The we 
believeble overcrowding and ~ appalling 
conditions of sanitation in most of our 
iudustrial towns largely account for t#® 

low efficiency of labour.” . 

Health services are totally inadequates 
“ There are two, hospital beds for evel 
10,000 people” (Mr. Chandrasekhar, ibid: 
p.57)—" Ot the 60 million people in Ben#4) 
at least 30m. are suffering from malaria 
(p.G7). 


Not one single word on wage-condition® 


appears in the Report. Nor can we. 
Colonial Wage Statistics from publication 
of the Fabian Society which once showed ® 
burning zeal in discovering social injustlee 
and suggesting remedies’. Social reformeé 
in the Bournville district are also relucta 
to investigate “ poverty lines” in less {0 
tunate parts of the world. ae 
Although the “ practical, and realist 
plan of a six-year development programme 
(Report p.3) must astonish students ple 
economies and publie finance by its pitiag™ 
inadequacy to “promote social 


impre 
secured. The major part of the requilt™ 
sums must be supplied by the Asiatic coum 
tries themselves. (India: £722m., Pakiste, 
£151m., etc.). The Report explains (P-°-) 
that ‘“*the way in which financial supP® 


rev 


ment,” the funds for it are by no means 


could most effectively be given by other 
y £ shite | dep 


countries cunnot be determined at 


stage.” 


CONSTRUCTION | or DESTRUCTION* ; 


The uncertainty of foreign help—in the 
form of U.S.-loans or release of ster! 
balances in London, belonging to Indta 
Pakistan—is due to the “(arms drive. cial 
At a recent Press Conference (Finan he. 


Times, Dee. 1) Mr. Truman said thatyont fl 


‘Congress to bring total outlays on “dete - 


would ask soon for additional funds 


up to $60,000m. (£21,430m.) for the curt 
year. 


national output of the U.S. (more 
twice the annual value of all the 


rows 


half-starved — 


It seems 
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It sounds like a bad joke that _ une ; 
allocated $35m. for “assistance "ane | 
developed areas.” “ Point Four ”°" jjyue ” 
nounced in Jan. 1949 and since MIE. for A succes 
of gratuitous advertising space nh may to be ; 
its praise in Western newspape for in In 
have covered the $27m. already 5P\ "nis 


isers: 


a v 
expenses of experts and ad erestmen 


connection, as well as some ! 


kw ntries. nc 
Se haksaer aie drive” destroys the chatae ti 
of social progress. The Asians yal bor 
seen much assistance—they S8W DA°™ o¢ to 
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{Gandhi S 


arly years 


The Story of My Experiments with Truth 
(two vols.) by M. K. Gandhi (Navajiban 


Smee 


nice Gn Press, Ahmedabad, 1929).* 
ortio 
~ we «are THESE two volumes ee Gandhi’s 
ts a long hte only up to 1921. ey present a 
> ought to detailed account of his Spiritual develop- 
; Ment and its realisation in the outer world 
Hansard, | ®8 the application of Truth to practical 
atfairs. But Truth was used by him in a 
the | special sense as meaning God, so that de- 
as uP The | puon to Truth was the striving “to see 
‘f-starved 0d face to face, to attain Moksha ” (Le, 
‘y to pros salvation). And the means of attainment 
y vere the same as those practised by mys- 
se Nes in all ages; asceticism, chastity, renun- 
r, coppeély * “lation, self-purification, infinite striving 
source of | after perfection. 
. Tit 
It seems * 
exampler ’ 
an eight _ Indians attach very great importance to 
zeking to bodily conditions as an aid or a hindrance 
fortunes Spiritual development; hence Gandhi ex- 
s and thé } Perimented ceaselessly in various forms of 
oft from let until he found that which seemed to 
4m to make the body the least possible 
Hansard, | “0g on the spirit. 
But there was no exclusive devotion to 
Personal salvation. Ags he says, “I had 
3 Made the religion of service my own, as I 
Ith Com Telt that God could be realised only through 
' _ Pla Pevice.” In that service the votary of 
ding Tuth must above all practice ahimsa, liter- 
ix years: aily “non - harmfulness,” but in practice 
rut 4500 Something far more potent than a mere 
diture 0 Negative, for it implies universal love and 
the ie i “€spect for every living being. “ To slight a 
d look @ Single human being is to slight the Divine 
,OWers within us, and thus to harm not only 
nd £3im- | Mat being, but with him the whole world.” 
housing; Nd again; “Hate the sin and not the sin- 
ing anu €r is a precept which, though easy enough 
. } © Understand, is rarely practised and that 
. (36m monty, the poison of hatred spreads in the 
purposes: ; 
ndrasek Infinite tolerance and understanding of 
the other person’s point of view are there- 
figure of tore essential in all public controversy, and 
popula this led to action which his less enlightened 
2 womer a OWers sometimes misunderstood and con- 
‘literate’ a an my Hy) prouEls the very in- 
8.” -'€nce on Truth has taught me to appre- 
illustra ne the beauty of compromise. I saw in 
at one €r life that this spirit was an essential 
are one art of satyagraha.” But of course, com- 
persons 1 must be without abandonment of 
“91 pelt Ble, 
wvels, 0b 
erm of * 
. p.72)+ . Like Most of the great saints, Gandhi 
bares a sae, ook sn 
iret-rale into fe ord of how he put his principles 
he wie a ac oe aa seemingly overwhelming 
ppattang anc e success he achieved in so 
of our Q 
for the Beis first field of activity was South Afri- 
lequater Be nere he had gone as a barrister in a 
r every aes between two Indian merchants. 
: ibid. ae ¥ poe ral first reluctantly, he was 
Bengal of ie Into political action in the defence 
arial h e rights of Indians in that country. He 
ala ad, first of all, to create an organisation 
«sion Uniting all Indians of whatever class or 
ndith ra | reed and to arouse in them a sense of self- 
ve Tespect and a determination to stand on 
aed their rights as human beings. 
njustit tht this work he insisted very strongly 
forme at those taking part should receive no 


— = 


i" 
on | 
‘Ta 


| mgcr™me 


Pay but should maintain themselves by 
quer means and that all organisations 
ond, exist solely on current subscriptions. 
Ps € Institution which fails to win public 
PPort has no right to exist as such” He 
88 successful in this and went on to secure 
Teatly improved conditions for Indians by 
Mrely non-violent methods. Having gone 
t finally for one year, he stayed over 
Wenty, returning finally to India in 1914. 


ace @*ly in his stay in South Africa he came 

hac’ Ruskin’s “Unto This Last,” which 

nay an immediate and lasting effect on him; 

ac. he saw expressed there some of his 

ee convictions which, up till then, he 
hot clearly formulated. 


T 


th he three most important were: “ That 
th food of the individual is contained in 
a. food of all; that a lawyer’s work has 
all ve value as a barber’s, inasmuch as 
liv, We the same right of earning their 
dei’ thood from their work; that a life of 
Bnd ur, 1e., the life of the tiller of the soil 
living 1e handicraftsman, is the life worth 


therefore, he 


Dp 
ins | life ‘of 
Which: three-quarters-of-a-million villages, 
Sang; 2d sunk into a shamefully degraded 

Stell This book covers only the first 
whiative beginnings of this Breat_ work 
has spread so widely and achieved 
1 app ro eecess. To us in the West, Gandhi is 
: bat Pa © regarded primarily as a politician; 
Yep India it is the saint and the social 
t who is worshipped and honoured 


: 


';— 
| or this review was written by Dr. 
| Oriya Ce8On, an abridged edition has 


io from India and is obtainable 

he oe an's Bookshop, price 12s. 6d. 
from "ginal volume may be borrowed 
oahu Dick Sheppard House Library, 
sleigh Street, W.C.1. 


PETER KROPOTKIN 


The Anarchist Prince, a biographical study of Peter Kropotkin, by George Woodcock 


and Ivan Avakumovic. (Boardman, 


21s, 


ETER KROPOTKIN occupied an extraordinary place in the English 


social movement prior to 1914. 


Born into the aristocracy of Tsarist 
Russia and educated for the Army in the 
elite Corps of Pages, he astonished his 
family and the Court by choosing a Cos- 
sack regiment in remote Siberia instead of 
one of the fashionable regiments of the 
capital. In Siberia, while still in his early 
twenties, he carried out geographical 
surveys which revolutionised contemporary 
ideas about the mountain structure of Asia 
and led him to be offered the post of sec- 
retary to the Russian Geographical! Society. 


By this time, however, he had already de- 
veloped certain social ideas which made his 
conscience reject the cloistered life of pure, 
scientific investigation, and he accordingly 
refused the offer. “. .. what right had I 
to these higher joys when all around me 
was nothing but misery and struggle for a 
mouldy bit of bread; when whatsoever I 
should spend to enable me to live in that 
world of higher emotions must needs be 
taken from the very mouths of those who 
grew the wheat and had not bread enough 
tor their children?” 


Kropotkin had already spent some months 
in Switzerland in 1872, and had witnessed 
the ideological struggle between the cen- 
tralist, authoritarian ideas of Marx and the 
decentralist, libertarian ideas of Bakunin; 
Marx insisting on political struggie and the 
need to seize State power; Bakunin basing 
the struggle on the masses of the people 
themselves and placing the emphasis on the 
need to reorganise economic life. Kropot- 
kin did not hesitate, after his experience ot 
bureaucratic incompetence in far Siberia, to 
give his wholehearted support to the 
federalists, as the supporters of Proudhon 
and Bakunin were called. 


On his return to Russia, he was arrested 
by the Tsar’s secret police and imprisoned 
in the terrible Peter and Paul Fortress, 
where Bakunin had languished twenty-odd 
years before. His escape from this prison 
is one of tne most exciting and romantic 
escape stories ever told. 


After a short stay in England he went to 
France, only to be imprisoned for five years 
on a trumped-up charge. His speech to the 
court struck the imagination of the whole 
world. He outlined the aims of the social 
revolution in a profoundly ethical manner 
and appealed to the magistrates not to per- 
petuate class-hatreds but to join in the task 
of establishing a society from which want 
and strife would alike be abolished. 


This occasion serves to illustrate the ex- 
ceptional position which Kropotkin occu- 
pied. A_ world-famous scientist, sprung 
from the Russian nobility, he nevertheless 
threw his whole life and intellect into the 
task of bringing about a more just and 
ethical society. His personal charm was so 
great and his integrity and emotional 
warmth so manifest that he was respected 
and even loved by those who opposed his 
social viewpoint. George Woodcock’s book 
is full of tributes to him. It comes as a 
most unpleasant shock to find that, alone 
among the political movements, the Bolshe- 
viks spoke of him with contempt, referring 
to him as “the old fool.” 


After his imprisonment in France, he 
came to England in 1886 and founded the 
paper, Freedom, which is still issued. Then 
began thirty years of devotion to the task 
of providing anarchism with a social and 
ethical background, until after the Febru- 
ary Revolution of 1917 he returned to his 
native Russia. 

*® 


His influence was immense in his own 
day; but it is only now that his ideas are 
beginning to have a deep effect on social 
science. His most famous work, “Mutual 
Aid, a Factor of Evolution,” shows that in 
the struggle for existence, as envisaged by 
Darwin, mutual co-operation was a most im- 
portant factor in the survival of a species. 
Solitary animals. which fight among them- 
selves, were tending to disappear. This 
‘was a most salutary point to make, since 
the apostles of capitalist competition were 
not slow to follow T. H. Huxley’s concep- 
tion of nature—a free fight with no quarter 
given on either side—and erect it into a 
“biological” justification for the competitive 
society. 


Kropotkin went further, however, and 
analysed the part played by institutions of 
mutual aid in human history and was able 
to sketch a concept of ethics on the naturai 
basis of the instinct of mutual aid. This 
concept he was able to elaborate in his last 
great book, the unfinished work, “ Ethics,” 
published after his death in 1921. 


To the astonishment .of the anarchist 
movement, which, in genera! opposed it, 
Kropotkin supported the war of 1914, even 
though he had been a lifelong anti - mili- 
tarist. His reasons for doing so were sin- 
cere, but very complex; and the present bio- 
graphy discusses the matter at some length. 
t 1s a section which will interest all those 
who oppose war. 


From his earlies travels, Kropotkin had 
eschewed all violence and resigned from the 
Army when he saw the kind of repression 
he might have to answer for. Qn his jour- 
neys in remote Siberia and Manchuria “he 
went without any armed escort and did not 
carry weapons, since he considered that the 
local inhabitants were always irritated by 
the presence of an armed stranger, and that 
friendliness was a much better protection.” 


Yet he did not repudiate violence in all 
social struggles, though he was personally 


the gentlest of men. In this paradox he is 
the opposite to Tolstoy, who was probably 
gentler in his teachings than in his life. Both 
Kropotkin and Tolstoy exerted a great in- 
fluence upon Gandhi. 


The closing years of Kropotkin’s life were 
clouded by the gloom of the Bolshevik 
terror. The Tsars had felt unable to attack 
Tolstoy, personally, because of his immense 
European reputation and the universal re- 
spect in which he was held; and for the 
same reasons the Bolsheviks never touched 
Kropotkin, though the bulk of lesser-known 
Russian anarchists were already in the Bol- 
shevik prisons. Like Tolstoy, Kropotkin 
showed no fear in using his relative free- 
dom, both in his famous “ Letters to the 
Workers of Western Europe,” by denouncing 
the odious system of hostages which the 
Bolsheviks reintroduced into modern _his- 
tory. His funeral in February, 1921, pro- 
vided the occasion for the last great public 
demonstration against the Bolshevik terror. 


This book is the first full-scale biography 
of Kropotkin. The authors are to be con- 
gratulated on the thoroughness with which 
they have performed their task. There is 
also a stimulating exposition of Kropotkin’s 
leading ideas which are shown to possess 
immense relevance for the present day. 


JOHN HEWETSON 


VICTORIES WITHOUT 


VIOLENCE 


During a state of inter-racial and inter- 
religious rioting in a large Indian city, the 
local Rotary Club decided to try the influ- 
ence of Rotary fellowship. In pairs the 
Rotarians of opposing races and_ religions 
walked through the streets arm-in-arm to 
the amazement of the rioteers of both fac- 
tions, and shortly peace came to the city. 


It was not done by adopting resolutions or 
by mobilising the Rotary Club and making 
a military force of it; it was done by 
Rotarians letting it be observed that they 
were friends, 

—From The Manchester Guardian 

From “Victories Without Violence,” 
published by the compiler, A. Ruth Fry, 


and obtainable from her or from Housman’s 
Bookshop, price 2s. 6d. 
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Uninformed Fright 


The Age of Terror, by Leslie Paul. (Faber, 
18s.). 


APANY readers will feel that Mr. Paul has 
«" produced a poor study of a highly im- 
portant subject: poor, not because of what 
he says, but because of what he leaves out. 


In dealing with the historical and demo- 
graphic background he leaves very little to 
be desired; but there are studies of this 
aspect of the modern problem already. It 
is the analysis of the driving forces of con- 
temporary politics one looks forward to, 
and which, no doubt, Mr. Paul regards as 
his primary object; and the result is totally 
inadequate—rather as a study of epidemi- 
ology by a writer who had never heard of 
bacteria would be inadequate. 


In over 150 pages dealing with “Power 
and Terror,” there is no single mention of 
psychology, of social science or of any of 
the studies which have been undertaken in- 
to the motivation of conduct. It is a con- 
siderable feat to have written a study of 
this kind without once mentioning the name 
of Freud, the work of writers like Malinow- 
ski and Benedict on culture vatterns or, 
indeed, anything which might bring order 
to the chaos of history except Weber’s idea 
of a transcendent “layer” of spiritual power 
behind history. But it is hardly a credita- 
ble feat, at a time when we can rely on 
exact investigation -—- by preferring trans- 
cendentalism and a seedy type of historical 
mysticism which owes much to the move- 
ments of Germanic thought which it criti- 
cises, Mr. Paul effectively prevents himself 
from having anything constructive to say. 
The gist of his dislike for Marxism or Fas- 
cism is not that they are irrational, but that 
their mysticism differs from his own. 


Even at the historical level, Mr. Paul’s 
theories supersede the presentation of fact, 
He makes Bakunin a nihilist, singling out 
for attack his most violent statement of 
the humanist position: he deals with the 
backwardness of Russia but makes no at- 
tempt to see Russian Communism in rela- 
tion to the culture-pattern from which it 
sprang. 

The onus of criticism which this book has 
to face is that it is obsolete. It springs 
from a concept of history which is as much 
a part of the 19th-Century as were the 
early theories of Marx. The motivation of 
power, and of such eruptive 
delinquencies as Belsen, is known and 
known jn some detail; but not by the author. 
The result is as ineffective in establishing 
Christian values as in explaining the causes 
of power-centred politicism. Where know- 
ledge exi3ts there is room for opinion; but 
not, I think, for ignorance. 


ALEX COMFORT 


1950 STILL GOING STRONG 
PACIFIST SERVICE 


IN STEPNEY 


Still, after ten years, the Stepney Pacifist Service Unit is 


doing work for problem families—still serving the under- 


privileged in the name of Pacifism, and in the Spirit of non- 


violence. 


The workers live among the people they serve, 


ready at all hours to help or advise; to help the over- 


burdened Mother, the Father made hopeless by misfortune, 


the Children, with no friend to turn to, heading for 


the courts. 


Though the Unit is small, the impact of the work upon the 


public conscience is not inconsiderable. 


At the close of 


our first decade we look to you to help us advance into 


our second, equipped for fuller service yet. 


The calls on 


us are now more than can be met without more workers 


and therefore more money. 


to the Treasurer. 


ISSUED BY 


STEPNEY PACIFIST 


6/355 THE HIGHWAY, LONDON, E.I. 


Please send your donation 


SERVICE UNIT 


TELEPHONE: ROYAL 4664 


==." ¢ 
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| Democracy in Soviet Russia 


Po 


nN EOPLE in the West have always 


> J 
been inclined to feel a certain 


animosity towards Russia which has 
been and is to this day the outcome 


of fear. . 

They dislike and fear Russia because it 
ig such a vast country, representing almost 
a continent in itself; because it appears so 
unfathomable; and because unlimited pos- 
sibilities seem to be hidden in its interior. 
But most important of all: Russia is an un- 
known quantity, and with very few excep- 
tions there is no one who comprehends her 
character. ‘That-was true of ‘i'sarist Russia 
and is even more true of Soviet Russia 
today. : 

People fail to understand Russia because 
they try to judge it by traditional Western 
standards, such as Western individualism, 
Western democracy, eWestern capitalism, 
and Western rationalism. ‘The Russian 
poet Tyutchev once wrote, “ Russia is not 
to be comprehended by means of the intel- 
lect, nor to be measured by customary 
| ,’ means. It is a unique_phenomenon: one 


- 


7's 


can only believe in Russia.” 
A NEW SOCIAL ORDER 


7 Russia is indeed a “ unique phenomenon ” 
which cannot be measured by “ customary 
: means.” Russia claims to have created an 
7 entirely new social order which is alto- 
eo, gether different from anything known in 
Western countries. This, of course, is not 
5 a new claim. It was apparent throughout 
Russian thought in the 19th century. The 
romantic version of it was prevalent among 
the so called Slavophils; the realistic ver- 
sion existed in the revolutionary movement, 
which never visualised Russia’s future as 
a reflection of Western democracy. 
Yo give one modern example. The 
representative of an American Trades 
Union has accused the Soviet Trades 
Unions of being too dependent upon the 
state, of not recognising the right to strike, 
etc. At first glance these charges appear 
entirely justified, and yet they are based 
' upon a misconception and on the attempt 
to bring into play the ideas and categories 
of a Western capitalistic social order, in 
which the workers are in conflict with their 
employers and even, on occasion, with the 
state itself. The Soviet state, on the other 
hand, sees itself as an institution owned 
H and run by workers whose very power is 
a function of the working people. There- 
f fore, industrial conflicts, as the Western 
countries know them, are unheard of in 
Soviet Russia and are regarded as things 
of the past. 


'¢ NO CLASS CONFLICT 


There simply is no conflict between the 
' ' individual and society, between society and 
the state, or between the different classes 
of society. For that reason it is no longer 
necessary to lay down and guarantee cer- 
' tain abstract rights. The general belief is 
that all these things become obsolete to- 
gether with the disappearance of social 
classes, the predominance of one class .over 
the other, and with the abolition of eco- 
nomic exploitation of men by men. 
In principle this stage has now been 
reached. But parliamentary democracy of 
the Western type does not in any way cor- 
respond to the present regime in Soviet 
Russia, becavse it is based on friction, on 
the clash of conflicting ideas, and on inces- 
- sant discussion. Formal democracy, which 
is based upon the equal right to vote, is a 
-y conception which has always been foreign 
; not only to the people of Soviet Russia but 
to Russians generally. 
At all times, Russian thought has been 
, Much more concerned with social concep- 
"tions than with abstract/political ones. The 
“ Soviets ” are a peculiarjy Russian form of 
government which must for ever remain 
foreign even to Western Communists. 


DEMOCRACY—THE RUSSIAN 
MEANING ° 
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. importance to the question whether the 
r Soviet Union is really a 


the empty word. 


true sense of the word. 


A Yl the 
‘ the declared will of the people. 


, teresting to note that 
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liamentary democracy. 
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The West has always attributed great 


1 .a democracy, or 
whether it is merely baiting its line with 


* This again is due to a misunderstanding. 
-The Soviet regime is a democracy in the 
It is a government 
people, acting in accordance with 
It is in- 

ussia, where 
classes have ceased to exist, no one now 
| speaks about the proletariat, as was the 
custom during the earlier stages of the 
is 
simply the Russian people. This fact shows 
ms the progress of national consciousness in 


In a sense it is only in Russia that the 
‘words people and nation can be regarded 
as having attained reality, but the political 
system of the Soviets is, of course, entirely 
‘different from that prevailing in the West 
and bears no resemblance to Western par- 


It is a social regime in which politics 
and economics have become inseparable. It 
Ww . constitutionally guaranteed 
_ political rights, nor yet any human rights 

in the sense which the West looks upon as 
~ being fundamental] to the democratic sys- 
remind our- 
selves of the fact that the declaration of 
the rights and freedoms of the individual 
have at no time pertained to man as citi- 
zen, and that the real economic situation 


The Soviet Russian conception is based | the loss of a 
upon the belief that freedom can only be 
» achieved in the closest connection with the 

economic conditions, which alone can serve 


By NICOLAS 


Nicolas Berdyaev was born in Kiev i 


was regarded as one of the chief represe 
Orthodox Church. He was influenced by 


BERDY AEV 


n 1874, and died in Paris in 1948. He 
ntatives of Christian gnosticism in the 
Jacob Boehme, Baader, Solovyev and 


Dostoievsky; and in his books about Marxism he had progressed from nev-Kantian 


idealism to Christian mysticism. 
Nicholas Berdyaev was not a Comm 
his purpose was to promote understandin 
such cuncepts as Democracy and Freedo 
trying to judge Russia by Western stand 


to give reality to freedom, and this idea is 
presumably responsible tor an apparent 
dislike for the abstract codification of mere 
civil rights. 

This point of view corresponds exactly 
with the principles of economic materialism, 
and thus no one is concerned with ensur- 
ing spiritual human rights which are 
derived from a conception of man not only 
as a political and economic being but a 
spiritual one as well. Now, if you regard 
spiritual life as a mere appendix to 
economic life, it acquires an _ incidental 
character and loses its separate existence. 

From the point of view of principle the 
political and economic regime of the Soviets 
is more fully developed than Western 
democracy. Its funda:nental weakness, 
however, lies in the moral sphere, and the 
flaw becomes apparent in relation to the 
problem of the realisation of the spiritual 
freedom’ of man. 

This is where Soviet Russia must change, 
but not by adopting Western methods 
which are still bound up with the class 
structure of society and certain “bourgeois” 
conceptions. 

In times of dictatorship there can be no 


RACE PREJUDICE 


N 
I not an acute soeial disorder. 
Most of us don’t really give it much 
thought; we hardly notice the 
“black man” sitting next to ug in 
the bus. 


I think there is a good deal of largely 
submerged anti-semitism, but relatively 
little anti-colour feeling. Some landlords 
have “colour bar” clauses in their 
tenancy agreements, some hotels have 
“white only ” rules, but generally, on the 
surface at least, negroes and the like seem 
to get along without too much trouble. 


We like to think of ourselves as an easy- 
going nation, tolerant of the racial minori- 
ties in our midst. 

Tolerant of the racial minorities ... 

But would we be equally tolerant of 
racial majorities ? There is the key to the 
problem. Because it’s easy to be tolerant 
of a harmless minority; it’s possible to get 
a sense of superiority out of it. 


If Britain were South Africa 


But suppose something like three- 
quarters of our population consisted of 
negroes, living at a social and economic 
level much lower than that of those of us 
with white-and-pink skins. Suppose our 
present standard of living depended on the 
tact that these “ blacks” were living at a 
lower standard. Suppose these “ blacks” 


were getting dissatisfied and in some 
cases angrily aggressive about their in- 
ferior position. Suppose the “blacks” 


could make a longer and better claim to be 
living here than we could. Suppose we 
believed that if the blacks increased their 
status, our’s would go down. Suppose we 
knew that the industries that were the basis 
of our national wealth and our higher stan- 
dard of living existed because we had 
moved the “ blacks” by force off land they 
had lived on for more centuries than we 
could reckon. Suppose the ‘ dlacks ’— 
who outnumbered us three to one—began 
to get organised and threw up piliiical 
leaders. 


Would we be tolerant then ? 

Would we be prepared to give them equal 
political rights ? Would we be prepared 
to turn ourselves into a minority ? 

Here is the real test of our sincerity. 

Because this is exactly the position in 
South Africa and in certain parts of the 
United States. 

In our colonies we have much the same 
sort of record of racial oppression. But the 
problem is easier to face there because the 
white man in the colony is really only «a 
visitor—exploiting the local land, raw 
materials and labour. He’s still an English- 
man or a Frenchman or a Dutch. If neces- 
sary he can retire and go back to the home 
country. 


The work of frightened men 


_ But this isn’t the case with the white man 
in South Africa or in the southern states of 
the U.S. These folk have long since given 
up_their right to go back to any other 
country. In the case of the States neither 
party is the natural inhabitant and the 
Negro is there because of a monstrous 
wrong perpetrated by the whites. 

“Jim Crow” in America and “ Apar- 
theid” in South Africa are not the work of 
deliberately wicked men. They are the 
work of frightened men. Frightened that 
if the “ blacks " get out of hand... 

I don’t finish the sentence. I don’t think 
people finish the sentence in South Africa 
and America. It could end perhaps with 
t job—or it could end with be- 
ing murdered in bed and having your house 
burnt down... It could end with things 
you don’t care to mention—the rape of 


this country race prejudice is * 


unist. As is evident from this article 
g of the Russian mind by explaining what 
m mean to them, und show the error of 
ards. 


freedom. Dictatorship may, however, be 
no more than a passing stage, and it is 
one of the means rather than the ends of 
human progress. The victory over dictator- 
ship by means of some vital process within 
the Russian nation will inevitably lead to 
real and not only to formal freedom. The 
replacement of historical materialism by 
another philosophy requires a more 
laborious change in the spiritual sphere. 
WESTERN HOSTILITY INTENSIFIES 
TOTALITARIANISM 

The hostility of the Western powers to- 
wards Soviet Russia, as exemalitied by the 
formation of a West bloc, can only throw 
Russia into further isolation and conse- 
quently intensify totalitarianism and ,the 
curtailment of freedom. 

This very hostility is, of course, one of 
the main reasons tor the rise of totali- 
tarianism in Russia, and ever since the 
first years af the revolution the relation- 
ship between Russia and the West has been 
decisively influenced by such reactions and 
counter reactions. Soviet Russia has found 
itself surrounded by hostile powers and 
must be constantly prepared to defend it- 


By Douglas Rogers 


your wife by damn great niggers with 
phenomenal sexual powers. ‘Things like 
that. And things you don’t think about. 
All manner of things... 

Fear is contagious. lt soon gets out of 
hand. As it has done in America and 
South Africa. 


White becomes a negro 


Three books I have recently read all 
bear upon this problem. One, a novel by 
Sinclair Lewis, “ Kingsblood Royal” 
(Cape, 9s. 6d.) tells a story so fantastic 
that I find it hard to believe. An up-and- 
coming young banker, well respected in the 
white community, is persuaded by his 
father to investigate the family lineage. 
The father has an idea they are descended 
from English royalty. What the son dis- 
covers is that a relative way back on his 
mother’s side was 100 per cent. black, mak- 
ing young Kingsblood one-thirtysecond of 
a negro and his daughter one-sixtyforth a 
negro. 

The social consequences of this are so 
fantastic that I still find it hard to believe. 
Kingsblood becomes a “nigger,” a social 
outcast, losing job, home, social respect. 
Moreover, Sinclair Lewis cleverly traces 
the psychological effect upon Kingsblood 


POPULATION FIGURES 


The Union of South Africa’s total popu- 
lation on June 3U, LY5U, was 


12,320,000, an increase of 901,000 
since the 1946 census, 

European population: 2,620,000 (in- 
crease of 247,000). 


Natives: 8,347,000 (increase of 
516,000). 

Coloured: 1,030,000 (increase of 
101,516). 


Asiatics: 323.000 (increase of 37,740). 


The European and coloured rate of in- 
crease is about 11 per cent; the 
Asiatics 13 per cent; the natives only 
about 6.5 per cent. 


The Times, publishing these figures 
on November 16, 1950, comments: “ In- 
fluences bearing gn the fall in the rate 
of increase of the native population 
probably include the influx into urban 
centres, where conditions are not suffi- 
ciently advanced for natives to live with 
their wives and families under normal 
home-life.” 


This is a “ detached " way of saying 
that native men, herded into com- 
pounds or living in “ shanty towns,” do 
not procreate when their wives remain 
in the native reserves. 


who becomes a “ negro” in his mind, even- 
tually throwing in his lot with the negroes 
in their social struggle, completely identi- 
fied with them as a negro. 
seems ludicrous, but Lewis has made _ his 
reputation as an acute social observer and 
presumably he knows what he is writing 
about. 


Kicked to death on the street 


The second book I’ve read is a story, 
“Amadodana Ami” (“My Sons’), by an 
anonymous South African signed “Umfazi” 
(Editions Franco-Suisses), about a young 
man who goes back to South Africa after 
the war to find peace and quiet. He has 
spent eight years there as a child, brought 
up by a Zulu woman. She was a mother 
to him, her two sons as his brothers. He 
finds a South Africa in which racialism 
has gone mad. Here the truth about 


The situation” 


self. A good many of the conditions pre 
vailing in Russia are due to this viciow 
circle. ys 

Today, certain factions in the West are 
prepared to form themselves into an anti- 
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Communist front, and they will inevitably 7] ateedom.,”” 
become something in the nature of a Fas- jj 10, 1950) 
cist front, or at least a body favouring a appeal t 
Fascist tendencies. In view of that develop reve, t 
ed” ir 


ment Russia finds it impossible to break 
out of its isolation. It resembles a be- Wj 
sieged fortress, and the necessity of having q 
to be always on the alert for would-be 1m | 
truders retards the process of liberation 
within. 

WESTERN LACK OF UNDERSTANDING 


The difficulties blocking the way to tm 
proved international relations and to world — 
peace are intensified by the Western lack 
of understanding for Soviet Russia. Russi@ 
is being suspected of duplicity and faith- 
lessness, but very few people know what 
they are talking about when they use these s 
terms. f 

Undoubtedly, from the point of view of 
Soviet Communism a_ federation of all 
peoples and a real brotherhood of men 8 
desirable; and certainly national predomr 
nance and imperialism in the capitalist 
style are irreconcilable with this idea. Bub 
Russia is a socialist country unavoidably 
committed to some kind of relations Ww! 


capitalist countries. It is forced to employ 
the underhand methods of  tradition® 
diplomacy. 


A certain socialist imperialism is just 2 
prevalent in Soviet Russia as the desire to 
exercise an economic and social influence 
on other countries, chiefly, of course, 
Eastern European countries, where Russi# 
simply continues the old Russian tradition 
of defending her own interests, particularly 
in regard to the Dardanelles. 

Naturally, Soviet Russia would welcome f 
a changed social ‘order everywhere, sinc? 


(Continued on page seven) 


IN SOUTH AFRICA 


“Apartheid” is told in terms of humaa 
beings torn apart in a mad passion of rae 
hatred, the love of a white girl for 
“coloured” man is literally a crime, famk 
lies are divided upon themselves, and 10 j 
final terrible scene a young negro is kickee 
to death on the street. His crime? 
years he had worked and saved to buy some 
decent clothes. He buys his suit; he walks” 
out all dressed up, his mind intoxicate® 
with joy... : 

“Suddenly he was conscious that thet® 
were other people in the road—whit® 
people. He understood the words they wel 
saying but he was not conscious ot thelf 
meaning. Because he was not really listel® 
ing. His thoughts were elsewhere—at t? 
impression he was going to make at thé 
Social Centre... hey spoke Africaans: 

“The dirty swine... the bloody chee 
What are things coming to? What W 
they dare to do next ?...” 

Even when the blows are falling up! 
him, he doesn’t seem to know quite what © 
happening. 

* Please baas,” he says, 
new suit.” - 
_ He is found bloodily battered still clutel 
ing his yellow pigskin gloves. . 

This is a story—founded on fact. ae 


The whole South African scene 


My third book deals with raw facts 
“Twilight in South Africa’ by Het 
Gibb (Jarrolds, 15s.) and I recommend a” 
warmly. Most writers would have g0% = 
least three books out of the amount 7% 
work Gibb puts in. Not that this congeie 
the book into stodgy dullness. Quite 33 : 
opposite. It is skiltully graphic and rea © 
as quickly as this morning’s newspape. ; 

It is the record of a visit to.South Affe, 
and a detailed, lively picture of the Wa, 
South Atrican scene. Gibb searches * 
into history to get the beginning of “Sy 


i} 
“don’t spoil my li 


f 
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story and he talks to hundreds of Pehya 4 


. 


on all sides to bring it up to date. 
deals with problems such as soil ero 
psychological issues. He gives a mast 
survey and analysis of Malan’s party @ 
tions of the leading political figures: ¥ 

One sees the extraordinary similarity | 
Nazism. There is the same mystical onic 
of race mission allied to ruthless era 
do justice to the book in this little ePihe 
but it left me with a horrible sense 9, 

One sees how the situation m Pe 
Africa has developed in a complex Sig” 
I have read on the subject does. 
doesn’t comfort, One doesn’t see # 

The situation worsens, aggravates: s 25 
meanwhile the way ouy of it, 45 pegi2 
with faith, Faith in the ability Other 
sorts of people to treat one 
man” or, if you are a Christian, | y.- 
fatherhood of God,” phrases that hav@— 

iyBe 

The solution comes by way of oP Fe, Bi 
social organisation on a universa * Po) 

eS : ti) 
the good of all its inhabitants ® 
nation is no longer pitted against 
i]] mean.’ 
comes by what some of us still ie. 
we summarise our belief as ‘socialism 
Africa, 1950. Or the America ° iY 
Crow s there ee 

Above all, would we be P! t 

dispense justice as we see it, but 1 


He gets to the root of the economi an ’ 
its policy and keen biographical ex a 
the pattern of the Africaner movement © 
and political “ hard-headedness.” 
magnitude of the problem. in gouth 
pattern. The book informs as not 
way out. ‘and 
many problems, is a long one. It 
a 

decently—faith in the “ brotherbood, 
come dirtied on the lips of hypocrites: 
organising the resources of the world ee 
race against race, man against mane 

Yet all this seems a long way from i 

Yet what other way i preparedy 
ourselves to the justice of otheas 
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tions pre’ | New birth of freedom 
is vicious J 

, yN line with the fear-begotten “ loyalty 
West are Oath’? comes the lure of the “ Declara- 


) an anti- Mon of Freedom Scrolls ... crusade for 
inevitably “J 4feedom.” (Stanford Daily, Oct. 4, 5, 6, 
of a Fas- 4 10, 1950). This new “ Scroll” is designed 
favouring} #0 appeal to those who may feel honoured 
t develop- 40 have their names “permanently en 
to break Shrined” in the “base of the 20-ton Free- 
es a be- 4 dom Bell.” “Signers of the scrolls assert 
of having | their belief in the sacredness and dignity of 


He individual . . . pledge to resist tyranny 


4nd aggression wherever they appear on 
arth.” 


uld-be in- — 
liberation 


‘ANDING The purpose of the “pledge” seems to be 
ay to im- | to Prepare the people to be submissive to 
+ world | the “tyranny and aggression ” of their en- 
st a lac. | “<Toaching military faction. Doubtless, 
eer Russia } €Ommanding” othcers would soon change 
a faith- | their profession if the youth of the land 
ie hae 7) Were allowed “freedom.” 
use thesé “Many exemplary American citizens have 
Seen and some are now imprisoned because 
view of of their refusal to obey military commands. 
1 of al Enlisted men are forvidden to “influence 
f men legislation attecting the Army.” (US Army 
redomi- Reg. 6,000-10, para. 5). A soldier's penalty 
capitalist or desertion in war may be death. Billions 
dea, But taxes are demanded ror the war system, 
avoidably Frespective of the will of the people. Do the 
ons wit Toregoing indicate “dignity” and “freedom 
‘o employ @ Qt “aggression?” Can we logically expect 
-aditional » (i¥eedom” under the tutelary authority of 
? fommaniding officers’’ whose specific as- 
is just as Slgnment is to hold men in servitude and 
4 “ ire to direct them in a “mission” of indiscriminate 
influence | Mlolence ? 
courses . Doubtless the majority of Americans justi- 
‘e Russia ably condemn Russian arbitrary regimen- 
tradition Hation; now we are inconsistently, under 
rticularly responsible, free-hand military profes- 
Slonais, blindly taking strides in that direc- 
welcome ~ pon. We condemned the Germans for fol- 
re, sinc? “Owing Hitler; now we are guilty of a simi- 
lar oftence. We sacrificed inestimable values 
) Mm life, morals, friendship and providential 
— Fesources avowedly to rid the world of 
sianism — a vain attempt, as current 
Tends indicate—now we are rapidly be- 
Coming the same sort of ungodly, military 
; Menace at home and abroad — embracing 
f humaa at we protess to hate. 
1 of er 4 ©8n “freedom” and honour evolve from 
1 for Pledges,” “loyalty oaths,” ‘defence 
ae, fa Pacts,” military commands, FBI and un- . 
and | American Activities spies, “control-tighten- 
is Kir dhe” ~measures, “red control’ bills, 
Ct ae 0,000,000 unrestricted loan” to Fascist 
ouy 500. -Tanco, bomks to Chiang, military aid to 
he wad “S¥ngman Rhee, world-encircling forts and 
toxica bombing fields, UN “police” outrages in 
“rea, pins, medals, gewgaws, hatred, 
rat thet’ Wf threats of massacre, etc? These are pro- 
d—whi ducts of Empire, fear and “ realism” in our 
hey wer Weclining democracy. 
1 ister “ ge ugh many good people nays Bien 5 a 
“at the deyj ou,” to me it is another ostentatio 
t the lee of the war faction. “Palo Alto 
© at ist) Stildren have signed... (Times, 10.11), 
ae "00 were sixth-graders.” Is it fair to in- 
y chee S| Guce children to sign? Of the some 9,000 
hat W Students and staff on the Stanford campus 
on Snly “563 signed” and only “more than $60 
we on Was donated for Radio Free Europe.” Per- 
what haps this indicates a development beyond the 
spoil my Adolescent stage. es : : 
Pp 2 ependence on military might for “peace 
1 teh 4nd freedom” is a denial of the inviolable 
Lo Law of Life that kind begets kind — a de- 
t > Mal of elementary and fundamental psy- 


Chology. Let us be “visionaries” on a high 

Plane; jet us have the foresight and cour- 

4Se individually and nationally to renounce 
@ crime and futility of war; let us, in hu- 

‘Mility, heed the wise counsel that transcends 
r earth-bound judgment, “ Overcome evil 

“Pith Good.” Let us start the “New birth 
y “ Freedom” in America. 


7. LOUIS OBED RENNE 
44 Cornell Road, 
i. “Menlo Park, Calif., USA. 


“teak with America now 


RECENT events leave little doubt that 
.. Britain is selling her soul to the Al- 
hty Dollar. 

we, as pacifists, are not prepared to 
B the virtues as well as the defects of 
Munism for fear we are branded fel- 
-travellers, we surely must have the 
Page to criticise to the utmost any acts 
/°ur Government which hasten the road 


p ~ War, 
nd We should state that, as a body, we are 
gens ty prepared to support any Government 
tt risks American displeasure where 
values are concerned. That we real- 
Mr standard of living would be affec- 
Jf dollars were withdrawn — as is 
table, in any case, if Asian needs are 


be Met; and that such a lowering would 
Bs nothing to the standard which would 
t from war. 

Many opportunities have presented 
Selves where we, as a nation, could 
© retarded the drift to war, if the 
‘Tnment had acted—but we can hardly 
“ct a Party’ Parliamentary Government 
Sk the standard of living and loss of a 
al Election in the interests of mere 
e: not without a mandate voiced in no 
tain terms by the public. 

Us voice it loudly in the‘hope that the 
will follow, and perhaps thereby 
‘abour Party might gain some friends 
a fives courage from peace-loving Con- 


JACK EDWARDS 
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elkj Tk 


ae alternative to war 
WIKE Mr, 


G.I. i 
the La TI. Bennet I am dismayed by 


ck of a single-minded policy 


tice those who desire a true and per- 
»* ne foi Peace will not be secured by 


, caunes it, nor by condemning war and 
Concrete’ war, while we ourselves have 
t mai Alternative to offer. 

% ntain that as our common aim is | 


LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


world peace, and because that is surely the 
desire of the mass of inarticulate humanity, 
it is our duty to evolve a single construc- 
tive policy to which pacifists the world over 
can devote their energies. 

That world peace can only be secured by 
the establishment of a world government, 
and by the ending of the social and 
economic ills that beset our peoples, has be- 
come increasingly apparent. 

We who would have peace on earth should 
even now be deciding how to achieve, and 
how to form, the eventual World Govern- 
ment. We have little, very little time left 
at our disposal, and the world cannot be 
unified overnight. Surely then a_ start 
must be made, and very soon, and there is 
only one logical starting point: here on the 
continent ot Europe. 

Unite Europe. And when I speak of 
unity, I mean a unity utter and complete; 
for at its best, federalism is but an in- 
sincere compromise. Unite Europe, and 
give the idea of World Government concrete 
form on this continent, and eventually, be- 
cause Europe is the mother, the cradle and 
teacher of world civilisation as we know it, 
the idea of world and human unity will 
grasp and fire the minds of men every- 


where. 
G. CAVALLI 
3 Market Street, 
Bridgend, Glam. 


For European neutrality 


ON Saturday, November 11, I listened to 

“" Stuart Morris spedking on his recent 
visit to Europe: I gathered he thought there 
was a great anti-war feeling there at the 
moment, 

In face of the threatened rearmament of 
Europe, would it be possible to use this 
fact to further the interests of peace? His- 
tory teaches us that for many generations 
Britain has fought her European wars on 
the Continent. Why should Europe once 
tugain be the battle-ground for another 
world-war ? 


Number two of 


A PEACE ANTHOLOGY 


By Adrian Brunel 


ie turning over the pages of my 
anthology, which is devoted to 
peace, freedom and the ethics of 
democracy, I am struck by the 
scarcity of frank declarations against 
war and in favour of peace to be 
found amongst the quotations from 
leading politicians. 

It does seem that they have always been 
afraid to come out boldly and unequivocally 
for a positive peace policy, though they 
are voluble enough about the horrors of 
war, as practised by their barbarous ene- 
mies, once they have landed us into armed 
conflict, 

Back-benchers sometimes have the 
courage to express their views on the 
urgency of a definite peace policy, but if 
they do this, they remain back-benchers— 
unless they pipe down or change their 
views. Which leads one to the sad_ sus- 
picion that our political leaders are domi- 
nated by desire for office, by party disci- 
pline or by the propaganda of those power- 
tul forces which benefit by wars. 

But to continue my quotations. 
essay on “The State of German Litera- 
ture,” Thomas Carlyle wrote, “The three 
great elements ot modern civilisation are 
—gunpowder, printing and the Protestant 
religion.” As one who was what they call 
“born a Protestant,” perhaps I may be 
allowed to say, without causing a riot, that 
not only do |] agree with Cartyle’s cynical 
summing-up of the bases of our civilisation, 
but that all three have been major ingre- 
dients in our wars. 

But Carlyle was by no means always 
cynical. In his Inaugural Address (Edin- 
burgh 1866), he declared that, “ Talk that 
does not end in any kind of action is better 
suppressed altogether.” I think I can 
profitably remind myself of this at least 
once a day! 

In his film “The Great Dictator,” 
Charles Chaplin had some simple and pro- 
found things to say in his moving speech 
at the end: 

“Do not give yourselves to those 
brutes who despise you, enslave you, tell 
you what to do, what to think and what 
to feel, who drill you, diet you, treat you 
like cattle and use you as cannon fodder 
... Let us fight to free the world, to do 
away with national barriers, to do away 
with greed, with hate and intolerance 

iF) 


In his 


There was much besides this which has 
made Chaplin hated, and feared, in certain 
powerful circles in America, and his next 
film, “ Monsieur Verdoux,” being an oblique 
attack on the mass murder of warfare, was 
the cause of further offence. In fact, their 
patience is now exhausted and another war 
would be a great opportunity to settle their 
scores with this troublesome fellow. 

Any quotations from William Cobbett 
are bound to have a political flavour, but 
the motivation of all his fearless activity 
was basically spiritual and ethical, and not 
political in its narrow partisan sense. His 
views, in 1807, on the power of the Press 
to mould the people to its desires, includ- 
ing war, are stronger than even Aneurin 
Bevan dare utter today: 


Britain, by allowing America to have air 
bases in this country, has committed herself 
to one of the opposing Great Powers—but 
to date Europe, Continent, is not fully com- 
mitted. 

That time is short I am aware. But if 
there could be created a great block of neu- 
tral states in Europe, would not that in it- 
self be a great deterrent to a third world- 
war ? : 

Arms will not save Europe, but neutrali- 
ty might. 

E. THOMPSON (MRS). 
77 Manchester Road, 
Huddersfield. 


Who are the “defeatists”’ ? 


NE really does not know whether to 

laugh or weep at one MP’s description 
of the Peace Pledge Union’s Civil Defence 
pamphlet as “ defeatist.” 

On the contrary, it is the reverse of 
defeatist: it indicates the only method by 
which Great Britain can avoid defeat. 

Consider the war 1939-45. The so-called 
“ Allies” are supposed to have won. In the 
process of winning, Great Britain has been 
reduced from a first-class to a third-class 
power: this has been admitted on all hands. 
By what other way can that be described 
than by “ being defeated ?” 

Should another war come, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that, whichever side 
can be described as having ‘“ won,” Great 
Britain will be finally defeated. The British 
Empire, now termed “Commonwealth,” 
which could be made a potent force for good 
in the world of the future, will have ceased 
to exist and Great Britain, so far as_ its 
larger cities at least are concerned, will be 
a mass of radio-active ‘rubbie. 

How, can a pamphlet which seeks to 
persuade people to avoid any next war, be 
described as “ defeatist?” 

The MP in question is one of those who 
are fond of describing pacifists as “ the 
friends of every country but their own.” 


“Tf ever there was in the world a thing 
completely perverted from its original 
design and tendency, it is the press of 
England; which, instead of entightening, 
does, as far as it has any power, keep 
the people in ignorance; which, instead 
of cherishing notions of liberty, tends to 
the making of the people slaves; and 
which, instead of being their guardian, is 
the most efficient instrument im the hands 
of those who oppress, or wish to oppress 
them.” : 

I was reminded of Goering’s bitter lament 
on the state of affairs when “ peace broke 
out ” in 1918, while reading Cobbett’s com- 
ment on the state of affairs in 1815: 

“The truth is that the fall of Napo- 
leon is the hardest blow that our taxing 
system ever felt. It ig nuw impossible 
to make peop bemeve that tumense 
fleets and armies are necessary.” 

There is a relation between this and 
Cobbett’s remarks about the press of his 
day, which suggests that there must have 
been in his time a technique of pressure 
from the purveyors of arms that was simi- 
lar to that of today; except that now we 
do it more thoroughly—arms manufac- 
turers not only subsidise newspapers in 
their own countries, but their allied com- 
panies In enemy countries do the same. 

My third quotation from this lively and 
vital critic is on frustrated war aims, and 
it has applications to our present times: 

“Two-and-twenty years did we wage 
war against the French revolution. And, 
for what? To prevent revolution here. 
And why were the people to wish to pre- 
vent it here? Because revolution would 
make them miserable! And here we are, 
after these twenty-two years of war to 
prevent misery, with the most miserable 
people that the world ever saw.” 
Chapman Cohen, whose works are full 

of epigrams and aphorisms, adds to our 
collection of definitions of the conventional 
type of “ Patriotism,” which he says, “ is 
mainly individual egotism, pooled and 
capitalised.” In a reference to Apathy, he 
points out how we are always too ready to 
let the freedom go that has been hard won, 
to give rein to intolerance and to gratify 
our love of indolence: 

“An example of this may be drawn 
from the war years 1914-1918. The strik- 
ing thing then was not the extent to 
which freedom was curtailed, but the 
fact that very few people were aware 
that they had lost anything worth troub- 
ling about.” 

I must confess that I have gained some 
encouragement in continuing my 11 years 
work on this anthology from the following 
remarks of Chapman Cohen: 

“Every writer should make himself 
acquainted with what other writers have 
said on the subject with which he is deal- 
ing. This will not prevent his writing 
foolishness, but it will save him from 
thinking the stupidities to be his own.” 
Elsewhere Mr. Cohen refers to words that 

dope: “ A name is to a party or a doctrine 
what a flag is to a regiment or a nation,” 
which reminds me of the lines of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge: 

“ Victories and defeats 
And all our dainty terms for fratricide.” 


(To be continued) 
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This simply is not true, but, if it were, it 
would be better, surely, than being the 
enemies of every country, including their 


own. 
S. ESSEX NEAL 
249 Collingham Road, 
Kingston-on-Hull. 


Gnats and camels 


JN the debate in the House of Lords on 

the question of legalising voluntary eu- 
thanesia, the Archbishop of York contribu- 
ted the following: 

“It would be a very serious matter if, 
for the first time on our statute book, 
there appears a law which gives certain 
people licence to kill, for it comes to that, 
some of their fellow-men and women.” 
Having swallowed the camels of war and 

of capital punishment, it is strange to find 
the Archbishop straining at the gnat of 
voluntary, and I stress the word ‘“volun- 
tary,” euthanasia. 

If the concern and horror expressed by 
their Lordships at the prospect of the end- 
ing of the lives of those racked by pain 
with no prospect of recovery or alleviation 
were directed toward the sudden extinction 
of the lives of the thousands of the hale and 
healthy in Korea, Malaya and elsewhere, 
we might begin to hope for an end of the 
slaughter and might feel that there is some 
ene ge in. having an Upper House, after 
all. : 

As it is, the speeches of most of the noble 
Lords read to me like pious hypocrisy and 
humbug. JAMES MILNE 
44 New Wynd, 

Montrose, Angus. 


Put Christian faith first 


A LETTER in the Sunday Times from Sir 
Reginald Leaper concludes as follows: 
“Tt is commonplace for people to say 
that we must defend our Christian civi- 
lisation against “atheistic materialism.” 
Do we pause to consider what that means? 
Our religion, if sincere, makes demands 
on us as great as any made by Stalin on 
his followers. We are told “to take up 
our cross and follow ’”’ and that he who 
“loses his life will gain it.” 

“Yet it is not the custom for speeches 


made by leading Statesmen 
to put the Christian faith 
first, although we must know that 


it is only in this faith that the Commun- 
ist faith will be defeated and Europe will 
come together again. Are not people in 
this country dissatisfied with»material- 
ism ? Would there not be a wide and 
deep response to a Statesman who spoke 
with the same fervour of the Christian 
faith as Communists do of theirs?” 
These are wise words for leading preach- 
ers and teachers, as well as for leading 
Statesmen. It so happens that Mr. Chur- 
chill himself has spoken some words m this 
connection which should be blazoned forth 
by peace-makers and preachers from pul- 
pits, platforms, posters and Peace News. 
They are as follows: 4 

“This terrible twentieth century with 
all its confusion, exhaustion and bewil- 
derment of mankind ... at this time a 
firm grip on all the essential varieties 
and values of humanity and civilisation 
should be the central care of the univer 
sities of the world. The light of Chris- 
tian ethics remains the most precious 
guide. Its renewal and application is a 
pracival need, whether spiritual or secu- 
ar. 

“On this foundation only will come the 
reconciliation of the rights of the indi- 
vidual with the needs of society from 
which the happiness, safety and glory of 
mankind proceed.” (Copenhagen, 1950). 
_ “Not only to those who enjoy the bless- 

ings and solace of revealed religion, but 
also to those who face the mysteries of 
human destiny alone, I say that the flame 
of Christian ethies is still our highest 
guide.” (Boston, USA, 1949). 


. -. | CHARLES MARLAND 
Foribunds Hospitset, 
Stavanger. 


DEMOCRACY IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


“(Continued from page six) 


that would mean the triumph of social com- 
mon sense, but it goes without saying that 
such changes can only come from within 
the countries concerned and never as the 
result of pressure from outside. 


A GIGANTIC EXPERIMENT 


In speaking about a general hostility 
towards Russia, I was not so much refer- 
ring to any criticisms of the real condi- 
tions in Russia or of the Communist ideo- 
logy, as to the animosity which is based on 
a lack of understanding. 

The West does not suttiviently realise that 
Russia is engaged in a gigantic social ex- 
periment, an experiment, indeed, which 
perhaps only the Russian people are able 
to carry. through. 

It is more important to understand the 
peculiar situation of Russia and the Rus- 
sians than to undexstand Communism “as 
such, and even a thorough knowledge of 
Marxism is not enough because Marxisms 
has been very largely adepted to Russian 
thought. u 


A deeper and more sympathetic under- 
standing of Soviet Russia and the processes 


which are going on in that country is one 
of the most decisive conditions for world 
peace and a friendly co-operation between 


all nations, whereas hostility and lack of — 


understanding will lead to more intense 

friction and eventually to disaster, 
—Translated from Die friedens- 

Rundschau, April, 1950. 
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Be of good “cheer! 


F everyone were happy there 
would not be much wrong 
with the world. 


This is the conclusion of. a 
correspondent, Mr. F. G. Wallis 
of Penzance. And however re- 
mote that prospect may appear, 
it ig perhaps the right time of 
year to remind ourselves that 
“the happiness of others is the 
most important thing in life.” 
The standard by which to judge 
our actions, both great and 
small, says the writer, should 
not be “Does it pay?” but 
“Does it tend to increase human 
happiness?” If such a stan- 
dard were seriously accepted, 
there would be no more war 
and no more poverty. 


just distribution of goods and sharing 
of burdens. 


Free Opinion 
NOTHER democratic pro- 
test against the suppres- 
sion of free opinion has come 
from three non-pacifist organi- 
sations in Truro against the 
City Council’s recent decision to 
withdraw Peace News from the 
public library. 

The Truro branch of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union unani- 
mously agreed at its last meeting to 
send a letter of protest to the City 
Council, and similar protests were 
sent on behalf of the Confederation 
of Health Service Employees and the 
Truro Trades’ Council. 

The Chairman of the Truro Peace 
Group, Mr. Stanley Keeble, has sent 
a copy of PN to every member of the 


It does, in fact, City Council in 
pay to be happy. the hope that “they 
And Mr. Wallis will recognise that 
should know, if any- its views are 
one does. He writes P such as may 
that he has been reasonably claim 


a pacifist for eighty- 


expression in a 


three years, and democratic society.” 
we hope he will One result of the 
continue in his Council’s action 
happy state’ for has been to give 


many more. 
Silver Lining 


S. the war-clouds gather, a 

glimmer of hope appears 
in the awakening of a protest- 
ing public opinion. 

A recent letter in the 
News was signed by thirteen women 
differing, as they said, “on many 
fundamental points of political and 
religious belief,” ‘but united in feeling 
the necessity for a public declaration 
by those prepared to “ make a stand 

* for peace.” They were opposed to all 
war preparations, and urged the for- 
mation of peace pacts through the 
United Nations, together with univer- 
sal disarmament and the banning of 
the atom bomb, a 


The duty of the Christian to oppose 
the authority of the State “ when its 
methods are contrary to the Christian 
conscience” was stressed in a letter 
to the Methodist Recorder. Other- 
wise, said the writer, Christians in 
Russia would not be justified in re- 
sisting the dictates of the Kremlin, 
if they felt they must do so “in spite 
of the consequences.” 


Questions — 


HERE the consequences 

are less drastic, it is the 
duty of everybody to resist 
war-talk, if only in the name of 
common sense, 


Civilian defence organisation . is 
already under way in America. The 
“ Gospel Messenger” of the Brethren 
Church reports a programme to put 
“every man, woman and child” at 
work in civil defence, and asks how 
much co-operation a “ peace church ” 
should give to this scheme.  Life- 
saving precautions, in the event of 
atom attack, were necessary and de- 
sirable. But how far would the pro- 
gramme use fear of attack as propa- 
ganda for war? What would be the 
effect on children? Would civil de- 
fence training become a_ substitute 
for “spiritual disciplines” ? These 
were only a few of the questions that 
Christians should ask before com- 
mittine themselves to a_ highly- 
organised programme. 


—and Answers 


ERMAN Christians have 
already protested strongly 
against the rearmament pro- 


posals. 

Rejection of rearmament in both 
eastern and western zones and adop- 
tion of a wholehearted programme of 
social welfare was called for by the 
Fraternal Council of the Evangelical 
Church. The real enemy, said the 
declaration, was fear. 


€ The October quarterly meeting of 
the ‘Society of Friends in Cologne 
and Wuppertal, together with young 
Friends from North Rhine/West- 
phalia, issued the following declara- 
tion; 

“We testify that the spirit of 
truth and the freedom of conscience 
need no armed force for their protec- 
tion. The sacriffce of tolerance will 


not defend but endanger them.” 


The only answer to those who 
wished to brine about change by 
violence, it continued, was the relief 
of human suffering, help for the 
young people uprooted and in danger, 


Norfolk 


some valuable 
publicity to the Group in the 


local Press. 


Black and White 


WO Press cuttings received 
: from Bulawayo show how 
the “colour bar” may be broken 
down for good or ill by the 
necessities of peace and war. 


The first is a statement from the 
Bishop of Southern Rhodesia that, 
owing to a shortage of European 
clergy, “the necessity might arise 
for European members of the church 
to receive the ministrations of native 
clergymen.” There was no colour bar 
in the church, he said. An African 
priest recently celebrated Holy Com- 
munion for the European congrega- 
tion of a church at Gatooma. 

The other report is of the fighting 
in Korea. Under the necessities of 
war, coloured and white soldiers had 
been “integrated smoothly 
naturally without any incidents and 
without complaints.” A negro who 
was asked how he felt about being in 
a white squad replied: “It don’t 
bother me if it don’t bother them, 
and when Gooks (Koreans) shoot at 
us, it bothers neither of us.” 


Inter - racism 


N America, a constructive 

step forward towards better 
racial relations is announced in 
the merger of the National 
Council of. Community Churches 
and the Biennial Council of 
Community Churches, which is 
a Negro group. This new Inter- 
national Council forms an inter- 
racial association of three hun- 
dred Protestant community 
churches. 


The president of the organisation, 
Dr. J. R. Howe, said that this was 
one of the most significant move- 
ments in the history of the church. 


“Nothing quite like it has ever 
happened before.” 
A la Mode 

HE current issue of the 


“Tailor and Cutter” re- 
ports that one of Italy’s most 
celebrated tailors, Antonio San- 
tomauro of Turin, is making 
“ peace-jackets ” for Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr, Stalin. 


Mr. Truman’s jacket will be of 
white Tibetan wool, double breasted, 
with mother-of-pearl buttons; em- 
broidered on the left breast pocket 
will be a globe carried by two doves 
of peace. Mr. Stalin will have a 
single-breasted jacket which can be 
worn open or buttoned to the neck; 
the embroidered dove on his breast 
will bear an olive bough in its beak. 


Since fashion is a greater dictator 
than any man, let us hope the new 
look will take on and replace the 
present uniform of the millions of 
faithful followers of Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Stalin. 


MARGARET TIMS 


and . 


Said in the 


November 22 


Mr. Sorensen (Lab., Leyton) asked the 
Colonial Secretary in which Colonies and 
Protectorates corporal punishment is still 
being inflicted as a legal punishment for 
any offences other than for violent attack 
on prison officers. 

Mr. J. Griffiths: Corporal punishment may 
still be inflicted in all but a few Colonial 
territories but I have addressed 
Colonial Governors with a view to secur- 
ing in all territories the complete aboli- 
tion of such punishment, as a sanction 
imposed by the courts, as rapidly as we 
possibly can, 

* * * 


Mr. H. Hynd (Lab., Accrington) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies how 
many locally recruited and _ trained 
European teachers there are in Kenya; 
and what percentage of them are teach- 
ing in European, Asian and African 
schools respectively. 

Mr. J. Griffiths: There are 74 European 
Government trained teachers in Kenya, 
who have been recruited locally; 80 per 
cent. are employed in European, 7 per 
cent. in Asian and 13 per cent. in African 
schools. 


November 27 


Mr. Sorensen (Lab., Leyton) asked the 
Foreign Secretary what is the total 
amount subscribed by the Government 
to the United Nations international Emer- 
geney Children’s Fund; what informa- 
tion he has as to the number of child- 
ren still needing the assistance of the 
Fund; and to what extent assistance is 
being given in Korea. 

Mr. Ernest Davies: . . . No satisfactory 
estimates exist of the number of child- 
ren needing assistance. The UN Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund is 
despatching to Korea a variety of relic? 
supplies, including blankets, milk, cod 
liver oil, soap and medical supplies ... 
Already half a million dollars’ worth of 
supplies are on their way to Korea, and 
the Fund has been asked to authorise a 
further half million dollars’ worth. ... 
This fund is only one of a great number. 
We do not consider that the best way of 
meeting the needs of children is neces- 
sarily through a fund of this kind. 


November 29 


Mr. Hamilton (Lab., Fife, West) asked the 
Foreign Secretary if he has now ascer- 
tained how many North Korean prisoners 
are in the hands of the United Nations 
Forces; and how many of these prisoners 
have been proved to have direct Com- 
munist affiliations. 

Mr. Ernest Davies: I understand that up 
to Nov. 11, some 140,000 prisoners had 
been taken by UN Forces. ... We have 
no information as yet of how many of 
them have Communist affiliations. . . 
They are entirely prisoners of war. 


* La * 


Mr. Harrison (Lab., Nottingham East) 
asked the Colonial Secretary if he will 
make a statement concerning the posi- 
tion to date of the efforts being made to 
exterminate terrorist activities in 
Malaya. 


Mr. Dugdale (Under-Secretary): Since my 
right hon. Friend made his full statement 
on Nov. 3, there has been further evi- 
dence of the success of the resettlement 
operations and other measures which 
form part of the Briggs plan, in denying 
the Communist terrorists supplies of all 
kinds, particularly food. During recent 
weeks there has been an appreciable fall 
in the casualty rate among the civilian 
population and the security forces, while 
the number of terrorists killed or cap- 
tured has remained constant. Neverthe- 
less, the striking power of the terrorists 
has not decreased, and there have been 
serious incidents of sabotage against the 
railways and rubber plantations. My 
right hon. Friend is now having discus- 
sions with the High Commissioner and 
General Briggs with the object of de- 
eciding what further measures can be 
taken to assist the progress of operations 
in Malaya. 

December 1 


Mr. Bossom (Con., Maidstone) asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he would 
give a list of the items in addition to 
coal and sugar for which he was 
authorising the use of dollars. 

Mr. J. Edwards (Economic Secretary to 
the Treasury): ‘Wheat and flour, bacon, 
cheese, coarse grains, tobacco, timber, 
woodpulp, carbon black, sulphur, manila 
hemp, cotton and cotton linters, news- 

* print, plastic materials, synthetic rubber, 
aleohol, crude oil, lubricating oil, oil pro- 
ducts, steel, ferro alloys, iron ore, alumi- 
nium, copper, lead, zinc, tin ore, 
machinery and equipment and machine 
tools. 

December 4 


Mr. Sorensen (Lab., Leyton) asked the 
Foreign Secretary to what extent the 
plan for the allocation and_ settlement 
of refugees to the British, French and 
United States zones of Germany had 
been successful; and how many were 
still in encampments. 

Mr. Ernest Davies: Of the 300,000 refugees 
of German origin whom it was planned 
to redistribute in the Federal Republic 
by the end of 1950, 217,500 have now 
been moved. The Federal Government 
estimates that the present number of 
refugees in carps is about 300.000... . 
A target was fixed, and it is hoped 
that the original target of 300,000 
will be achieved by March 31, 1951, and 
that during 1952 the remaining refugees 
will be disposed of in this way. The oc- 


1 


House... 


cupying Powers, of course, give what 
help they can, but this is now the res= 
ponsibility of the German Federal — 
Republic. 

December 5 


Mr. Low (Con., Blackpool, North) asked 
the Secretary of State for War if he 
would make a full statement on the Fe 
cent activities of the British and Gurkha 
troops in Malaya. 

Mr. Strachey: Troops in Malaya are em 
ployed in active operations in aid of the - 
civil power. They have been engaged” 
first in destroying terrorists gangs in the 
jungle and on its fringes, and secondly 
in supporting the police in the more 
populated and resettled areas with a vier 
to ensuring the security of the civi 
population. . 

All reports show that these dutle% 
difficult and arduous as they are, até 
being carried out in an exemplary” 
manner. The hon. Member will appre-” 
ciate that anything in the nature of 47 
detailed statement on the activities 
which the troops have been engage 
would not be in the public interest. , 

Mr. Low: Is it not important that consider 
able publicity should be given to 
very arduous campaign in which we 3!) 
involved and that regiments should De) 
named so that the people of the countty 
should understand what each regiment 
is doing and what is involved? After 
all, as the right hon Gentleman keeP® 
telling us and as he is well aware, this 
campaign is of the greatest importancé 


and those taking part in it are submitte@ 7) 5 


to great danger. 


Mr. Emrys Hughes (Lab., South Ayre 
shire) asked the Secretary of State 40% 
War what steps he was taking in VIEW 
of a possible coal shortage to discharge 
skilled miners from the Army. 

Mr. Strachey: The possibility of allowing 
miners who have recently volunteered fot 
the Forces to return to the pits is bel 
considered. 


December 6 


Mr, Nally (Lab., Bilston): If the noble 
Lord were to take last Sunday’s news 
papers and take a rule measure to 
out how many columns were devoted 
sexy serials, to football pool advertise 
ments, and to crime and ‘sex in the 
manifold aspects, he would find that 
these made up the bulk of the popul@ 
national British Press. I make no cont 
plaint about this, but simply state tt 
a matter of fact. To introduce into 
matter” of this kind the caricature th 
HM Government, by withholding neW>= 
print, are preventing the Press | 
from flooding their columns with infor 
mation about the conspiracy we 1c? 
(the “Communist Plan”) is quite sill¥ 

. There is nothing to prevent the Sunday, 
newspapers from abandoning he 
sexy serials and football pod] advertis® 
ments and printing this information. 4, 

Lord John Hope (Con., Edinburgh, Pete 
lands): The hon. Member knows 4¥ 
well that if a newspaper has four oF 0 


sell a single copy. Give the newspaper 
30 pages each and then one gets just ™ 
right dose of each. j 
Mr, Nally: If I interpret the noble Onn 
rightly, what he means is that phow” 
graphs of semi-clothed chorus girls a 


pages only and devotes most of them of: 
Stalinism rather than to sex, it will ® | 
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an essential part of a newspaper’s, the AT 
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the Lords 
November 15 3 | », 

Lord Salisbury: . . . We must keep ‘ch this: ie 
petually in mind the purpose for ™: to selec 
the United Nations was created—na™ py We neve 
the removal of the causes of wat ust Sieretene 
methods of conciliation. Our object M Poy Send 
be to concentrate on that, and OM )oag fia en 
alone; and while of course doing nor ho 7 than 


io embarrass 


the United State’ his || 
after all are bearing the brunt of this, Place (ha 
struggle—we ought to do our utmost a. ) B¥ent: sn; 
get the Chinese to Lake Success t0 that Steretary’s 
what they have to say, in the hope Jose that order 
free and tran apie may disci 
some basis for settlement. | s f Fri 
. .. If suspicion of our intentions Bithg i> Spon. 
any considerable part in deter Pe. | Garden 
their (the Soviet Union’s) attitude .y 9] =" PPu. 
then I feel that there is somethin£,“"oyr a 
it is our duty to do everything 1” yha td Satu 
power to remove. .. vn this iN, 
I sometimes feel . . . that it 18 Ps iy Rant House, 
side, on the diplomatic side* tha Mebane 
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rj what { 
sve wee | MEET IN LONDON 
Federal PICK-AND-SHOVEL work in Asia 
received special attention at the 
} Annual General Meeting of the International 
th) asked Voluntary Service for Peace, held last 
Var if he } Weekend at Denison House, London. _ 
m the ie It was hoped that, following the pilot 
id Gur Scheme at Faridaband (Punjab), six 
_ J Yolunteers would be working in Pakistan by 
bare ;Next Spring. In Delhi weekend groups 
aid vared ai had been formed. 
be the An encouraging recognition of inter- 
nF iS condly National work camps was the possible allc- 
More |] ation of £1,786 by UNESCO for eartn- 
ith a view | Wake relief in Assam. } 
the civil It was thought that work in India could 
Provide a valuable stepping-stone to Korea. 
.e duties, | Alternatively a scheme might be started in 
are, are } South Africa. 
»xemplary | +, the Co-International Secretary of 
ill appre’ |!*SP, Dora Begert, reported the_ inter- 
‘ure of @ | Rational membership was between 7-8,000. 
ivities im he said their problems were not so much 
engaged | €entred in relations between different 
est. Broups, but in the general feeling of frus- 
consid@l tration, and lack of faith in a way out. 
o the ae 
4 a ane | Recognition of COs 
e 
hola In a later discussion, many members 
regiment — Stressed the need for an approach to young 
> After | People: it was a tragedy that_so many boys 
an keeps | 2! 17 and 18 went into the Forces without 
vare, this | “NOwing there was an alternative. 
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submitted Nternational Secretariat in recommending 
© the Human Rights Commission of U! 
ne following clause of the IVSP Constitu- 
n} 
th Ayre *“. . . in the countries in which compul- 
State £0 “ory military service exists without the pos- 
- in, view Sibility of alternative service, to work for 
disecha he introduction of an alternative servic: 
. or conscientious objectors.” 
allowing Although it was felt the British branch 
cere Should support this, it was agreed that this 
is bel haricular facet of international work should 
hot be emphasised more than any other. 
he noble 
new rauvMuod 
ated to “It was no retreat,” said Col. Raymond 
dvertist: rar etay: “It was an advance to the 
the i 
ind that —News Chronicle, Dec. 11, 1950, 
Pon What's ina name? That which we call 
: rose 
ate it ef any other name would smell as sweet.” 
pe that Advance, by other name would spell retreat, 
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SPREADING THE MESSAGE 


How many COs are unaware ot the 
existence ot pacifist organisations ? 


AN interesting conference, organised by the Peace Pledge Union, was held at Old 


as 


Spreading the Message.” 


Jordans Hostel, Bucks, last weekend, on the subject, “ Constructive Peacemaking: 


Aspects discussed were the psychological approach to the general public, the 
attitude ot ex-Servicemen and trade unionists, the approach to politicians, and the 


needs of the young conscientious objectors. 


Perhaps the greatest impression made on the conference was by the statement 
of a young CO, Donald Wells, that when he made his decision to refuse military 
service he was quite ignorant of the existence of any pacifist organisation from which 


to seek encouragement or advice. 


This brought home to all present the urgent necessity of taking all possible steps 
to make the existence of the PPU, the Central Board for Conscientious Objectors and 


Other bodies more widely known. 


Donald Wells, a printing trainee, regi- 
stered soon after his 18th birthday for the 
RAF. He did not at that time question his 
decision, but treated it as “a job of work.” 

But he did not have to join the RAF then, 
as his firm secured for him deferment in 
which to finish his training. 

It was only a few weeks ago, when he 
read in the newspapers about the fighting in 
Korea, and he fully realised the futility and 
horror of war, that he decided to become a 
conscientious objector. 

He did not tell his firm or his friends 
about this decision: he was embarrassed 
and afraid he would lose his job. He had 
never heard of a pacifist organisation, and 
thought that the only alternative to joining 
the services was either to go down the mines 
or to prison. Donald did not like either 
alternative. 


Pleaded a bilious attack 


His father, when he heard of Donald’s 
decision to become a CO, told him to go to a 
meeting of the local peace committee. And 
it was at this meeting that Donald met his 
first pacifist, and heard for the first time of 
the PPU and the CBCO. 

Pleading a bilious attack to his firm, he 
cycled the next day from his home to the 
headquarters-of the CBCO at Endsleigh 
Street, where for the first time he was able 
to confide in someone outside his own family 
circle, and was given help. 

Since then he has been to a number of 
pacifist meetings, and has read the litera- 
ture that was given him; but what so deeply 
concerned the conference was that he made 
his decision and had no one to help him, 
that he was 18 years of age and had never 
heard of a pacifist organisation. 


The importance of propaganda 


Mr. Neil O’Connor, psychologist and lec- 
turer at London University, said the 
greatest hope today lay in the fact that war 
was not inevitable, that it was in no way an 
inherent part of human nature, and that 
it could be prevented if sufficient people said 
so. 

Psychologists had shown how deep was 
the influence of, propaganda on_ people’s 
minds. It was the task of all people who 
wanted peace to oppose the war propaganda 
of the Press and radio. 

The most effective and simple way of 


doing this, in the absence of a national 
medium, was by speech. The influence 


of a sufficient number of people saying 

there would be no war was very great, 

and was our greatest hope of preserving 
peace. 

Mr. O’Connor said the ordinary soldier 
showed all usual human fears; that he was 
not naturally aggressive; he did not want 
war and only fought because he was told to 
do so. 


Do not want peace enough 


Like Neil O’Connor, the next speaker was 
also an ex-serviceman, Mr. F. E. Mostyn, 
chairman of the ex-Servicemen’s Anti-war 
Group. 

Mr. Mostyn said wars happened because 
people did not want peace enough. To a 
man of 30, just out of the Army, used to 
companionship and excitement, civilian life 
seemed unsatisfactory and unattractive. 
“ He was bored.” 

People who wanted peace, he said, should 
see life was made brighter and livelier. 

Mr. Mostiyn believed the pacifist could 
make no approach to the ordinary ex- 
serviceman; but, if an approach was to be 
attempted it should, in any case, be to the 


whole community, into which the ex- 
serviceman was dissolved. 
No interest in ideals 

Ordinary people, he said, were not 
interested in high ideals, but only in a 
simple, commonsense proposition. His own 


group had a simple, direct basis: that an- 
other war would destroy us. 

“What pacifists should do,” he said, “is 
to sink their differences with all organisa- 
tions seeking peace and place before the or- 
dinary people a way of defeating war... 

“There is no reason for pacifists to 
believe that, in a war with Russia, backed 
by the popular Press, ex-serviemen would 
not fight,” he said. 


Fight only in self-defence 


Unlike the preceding speaker, Mr. Sid- 
ney Varney, a member of the Electrians 
Trade Union, believed a great many people 
would refuse to fight in an aggressive war. 
Mr. Varney is a ex-serviceman; he spoke 
not as a pacifist, but as “a person who 
wants peace.” J 

In the event of an aggressive war out- 
side Britain, he believed most Trade 
Unionists would refuse to take up. arms 
They would only fight™in self-defence. 

It was because of this general feeling, 
that the Trade Unions deplored the exten- 
sion of the military service period. Con- 
scripts in their second year were liable to 
fight abroad, “in such places as_ Korea, 
surely not in self-defence,” he said. 

He pointed out the consequences if his 
union alone, the Electricians Trade Union, 
were to “ down tools.” 

“T know some of my friends here,’ he 
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Up and doing ! 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


F you have not yet ordered an extra 

supply of the special Christmas 
Number of Peace News do send for 
some today. A pacifist greeting to your 
friends and local “key people” may 
encourage and influence many who are 
confused and depressed by the world 
situation. 


For 4s. a dozen we send this issue, 
the special PN Christmas Card, large 
envelopes and order leafiéts. Peace 
News and newswrappers only will be 
sent for 2s. a dozen. 


As a Christmas gift to your friends 
three-months supply of Peace News is 
offered for 3s. 3d. post free. This 
includes a Christmas Card inscribed 
with your greeting, which will be sent 
with the first issue. * 

For enclosure with your cards and 
presents is the excellent new pamphlet 
“The Way to Peace,” a collection of 
peace quotations which summarise the 
pacifist challenge in this, and every 
world crisis. Eastbourne FoR have 
sent a copy to every MP. Supplies are 
available at 12 for 1s.; 100 for 7s. 6d. 
post free. 

H.F.M. 


Circulation last week: 11,000 


said, “will say it is my duty to stop doing 
work used for war purposes. But I am 
afraid the time is not yet ripe for that 
action. 

‘“Some other way must be found to imple- 
ment the desire that exists for peace in the 
Trade Union world.” 

The move in the trade unions towards 
peace, especially up to the Korean war, he 
said, had made great strides; and at the 
Electricians TU Policy Conference in the 
early part of this year a resolution advocat- 
ing a five-power peace pact was passed. 

Mr. Varney believed he could trace a 
“stepping-stone to war” in the fact that 
the trade unions had been unable o estab- 
lish peace with those on the other side of 
the industrial fence. 

“If there were no dividing fences,” he 
said, “there would be less cause for dis- 
putes, either industrial or international, 
and no cause for war.” 


Councillor’s pacifist stand 


The last speaker, Councillor Beadle, was 
a pacifist, a member of the PPU for many 
years. 

Earlier this year he was expelled from 
the Labour Group of the East Ham Council 
and from the Labour Party for publicly 
exposing the futility of Civil Defence. He 
was reinstated only after many protests. 

Because of this treatment he has refused 
to take any part in council work since, 
and has withdrawn his nomination as a 
Labour candidate for the next local election. 

By the example of his own treatment, and 
from what he has seen inside his Party, 
Mr. Beadle believed it was impossible for 
a pacifist to gain any effective’ political 
power at a high level. 

He said the only approach that could be 
made was at a low level;, and he stressed 
how important it was for pacifists to attend 
ward meetings and other local political 
events. 

_ “If power causes the Labour Party, with 
its tradition of pacifism, to cast aside its 
ideals,” he said, “ I look forward to the day 
when it loses power and regains its ideals.” 
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CHRISTMAS 
ARRANGEMENTS 


All copy for advertisements for the Dec. 
29 issue of Peace News must be received 
by Thursday, Dec. 21. 


MEETINGS 


WEIGH HOUSE Church. Duke Street. 
W.1. (Bond St. Tube), Sunday evenings at 


7. The Gospel of Peace! Social hour 
follows. 


re eee 
ACCOMMODATION 


ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE. Vege- 
tarian and diet reform. Othera welcomed. 
Sea front, small village. Innisfree, St. 
Mary’s Bay, Ashford, Kent. 

_COME AND aepend a happy peaceful 
time with us at Four Winds, Westward 
Ho., N. Devon. A warm welcome awaita 
you. Excellent food reform diet. Re- 
duc:d terms. Mrs. Everett. 

COMPLETE HOME, £200—two cara- 
vans—excellient site—Mathews, Spring 
Phice, [field Wood, Crawley, Sunsex. 

DERBYSHIRE HILLS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Rest and comfort amid beautiful 
scenery. Arthur and Catherine Ludlow, 
The Briars. Crich, Near Matiock. Tel: 
Ambergate 44. 

PEACEFUL VILLAGE on Norfolk 
coast,  equi-distant Yarmouth, Cromer, 
Norwich. Grand beach, niar bird sanc- 
tuaries. Bracing air, good food, comfort. 
Book early. Stannard, Sea Polling. 

VEGETARIAN GENTLEMAN reguirea 
permanent accommodation, sufficiently 
roomy to accommodate some own furni- 
ture. Preferably with partial board. 
Kingston, Surrey district. Box 240. 


the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, Friends’ House, Euston Rd., 
London. 


PERSONAL 


MARRIAGE BUREAU offers unrivalled 
personal service. Nation-wide clientele. 
Mary Hisir (Reom 59), 147 Holborn, E.C.1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SPEAKING & WRITING lessona (cor 
Tespondence, visit) 5a. Dorothy Matthews. 
BA, 82 Primrose Hill Road, London. 
N.W.3. PRimroee 5686. 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 


GESTETNER DUPLICATING, _ every 
variety. Mabel Eyles, $895 Hornsey Road 
London, N.19. ARC 1765/MOU 1701. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
VOLUNTARY HELPERS urgently 
needed at Peace News office. 10 a.m. to 
€& p.m. Monday to Friday, up to 9.30 p.m. 
Wednesday evening. No special «xperience 


necessary. 1 minate Finsbury Park 
Station, 3 Blackstock Road (above Fish 
and Cook, stationers), N.4—or phone 


STAmford AR] 2262-4. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 
ECONOMY LABELS for re-using en- 


velapes. Large, good quality, cheap; 
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WAR RESISTERS’ International wele 
comes gifts of f@eign stampa an un- 
damaged air mail covera. Please send tu 
WRI, Lansbury House, 88 Park Avenue, 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex. 


Peace News is open for the expression 
of all points of view relevant to pacifism. 
Articles in it, whether signed or unsigned, 
do not necessarily represent the policy of 
the Peace Pledge Union, of which it ia 
the weekly organ. Nor does the acceptance 
of advertisements imply any endorsement 
of, or PPU connexion with, the matter 
advertised. 
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Displayed advertisements in 
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rates are reasonable and there 
are special discounts for graups 
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FIRST ITALIAN 
| CONFERENCE FOR CO’s 


TNHE first Italian Convention on the Prob- 
lems of Obedience to Conscience, held 
in Rome at the end of October, saw, as dis: 
tinct from active obedience to conscience, 
the moral and legal aspect of the refusal 
to participate in war and war preparations. 
Legal recognition of such refusal, when 
, dictated by conscience, would ally Italy with 
the most civilised, democratic nations, and 
4 with them to a common moral patrimony. 
Objection might express the refusal to 
I adhere to either of the politico-military 
blocks and take up a position beyond the an. 
tagonism of the Powers now threatening 
another war. It might signify a profound 
| demand for radical reform in social beha- 
viour, in inter-personal relationships, in the 
[ relationship, even identity, between means 
and ends, politics and morals. 

; Many religious sects, Eastern and Wes- 
| tern, had declared themselves absolutely 

! 


opposed to war, The “ secular spirit” was 
equally interested, as seen through tangible 
respect for individual liberty. 

Objection to war might also be related to 
a change in present-day society, linked with 
Gandhian methods of non-violence in the 
struggle for Truth. 
. Three constructive proposals were mado 
by the Conference: 


1. To invite the Legislative Commission 
of the Italian Parliament to modify the 
legislation referring to conscientious 
objectors, substituting a system based 
on the British model; 


. To endorse the proposal of the Inter- 
national Voluntary Service for Peace 
that UNO should make it binding on 
members to recognise conscientious 
objectors; and 


. To invite Italian Deputies to revise 
regulations concerning the control and 
censorship of letters to men in prison, 
ia since at present all letters not from 
their families are confiscated. 


The Conference instructed the convening 

Ry ' eommittee to work for recognition of obedi- 

‘ ence to conscience by all means, to hold 

a further conferences and to unite with simi- 
lar efforts in other countries; but it was 

: considered premature to establish a regular 
organisation in Italy. 


Ten Years Ago 


_ Mr, Attlee, making the Government reply 
_ inthe debate on the ILP peace amendment, 
I accused Mr. Maxton of not facing the diffi- 
culties. 
“ Our old frientl George Lansbury (he 

F said), an apostle of peace if ever there 
ay was one, went round to plead with Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini, but he got 
nothing from them.” 
_ Nothing? “I got what I wanted,” 
Zz George Lansbury said on his return from 
hia interview with Hitler in April, 1987. 

He secured from Hitler a statement of 
his willingness to attend a conference to 
‘ | thrash out economic problems if President 
Roosevelt or the head of any other great 
-country would take the lead in calling it. 
The conference was never called. 
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| Guns in Green Belt — but 
ne firing in peace time 


ve No firing will take place in peace time,” but, “as a result of the recent 
changes in Defence Policy, it is necessary that guns shall be emplaced.” 


This is part of a letter from the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning addressed 
to Middlesex County Council with regard 
to the proposed erection of a Heavy Anti- 
Aircraft gun site in the residential area 
of Brentham, in the Borough of Ealing. 

The letter continued: “It is regretted 
that the terms of the original agreement, 
that occupation would take place only in 
an emergency, cannot now be implemented, 
but you will appreciate that it is only be- 
cause of immediate National Defence needs 
that I have to ask your council to agree 
to the requirements now set out.” 


Trees round gun site 


The County Planning Committee have 
agreed to these requirements subject to 
the retention of a right of way across the 
site in peace time, the confinement of the 
site to a limited area and “that the gun 
emplacement and command post be planted 
with trees.” 

This shows a change of attitude on the 
part of the County Council as compared 
with their resistance to the demands of 
the War Office reported in Peace News, 
June 16, at which time the Council 
adopted resolutions calling upon MPs to 
support their objection to these develop- 
ments inside the Green Belt area. 

On the Ruislip Road, inside the Green 
Belt area new buildings are to be erected 
for use as an Incendiary Bomb and Smoke 
Training Hut and Gas Chamber. To this 
the local authority has given “ temporary 
consent.” 

Only temporary consent is given because 
the buildings will be in the nature of tem- 
porary structures and their retention for an 
indefinite period would be “ injurious to the 
amenities of the area” and the erection 
of permanent buildings on the site would 
prejudice the Development Plan proposals 
which provide for the reservation of this 
land as open space. 

But it is understood that this temporary 
permission for three years would not be 
satisfactory from the point of view of the 
Civil Defence works involved, so the Coun- 
cil is considering extending the period for 
five. 


Huts too near football pitch 


At Tottenham, the erection of an Incen- 
diary Bomb Hut and Gas Compound is 
required. Here the site proposed is objected 


“Americans afraid to 
speak’’ JOHN BARCLAY 


TINHE nervous state of tension in which 
the American people are now living, 
was referred to by John Barclay, Organis- 
ing Secretary of International Help for 
Children and a member of the Peace Pledge 
Union when he spoke in Luton last week. 
Addressing members of the Luton PPU 
on his recent visit to the United States, he 
said: “Already the American people are 
afraid to speak to you and tell you what 
they believe. And that is where the Statue 
of Liberty stands.” 

Mr. Barclay thought the Americans were 
nearing the end of their generosity towards 
Europe. They were, on the whole, ex- 
tremely unsophisticated and adolescent. 

During his tour, he stood and looked down 
on New York from the Empire State Build- 
ing, and came to the conclusion that he was 
looking at a fantastic, stupid, mad and yet 
beautiful world. 

During his trip, which he had made to 
get American mothers interested in IHC 
so that they would help the children of 
Europe, he made a broadcast with Mrs. 
Roosevelt, whom he described as a most 
charming and informed woman in her own 
right, one. of the leading members of the 
United Nations and an authority on child 
welfare. 

He hoped to go back in April, MacArthur 
willing, to make a lecture tour from Boston 
to California. 

The audience showed great interest in Mr. 
Barelay’s anecdotes, which, apart from one 
or two serious notes, were given in a 
humourous vein. Py 

During the day he visited various schools 
in the town, accompanied by Mrs. Cora 
Southgate, showing films and speaking on 
the work of IHC. 
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to by the local authority, not on the 
grounds that the construction of Civil 
Defence emplacements in peace time are 
detrimental to morale, or that it will inter- 
fere with development plans, but because 
“the huts will be too near the football 
pitch and the spectators’ stand to be safe 
or comfortable,” and “the use of this site 
will mean the destruction of trees and 
bushes which form a good screen along the 
riverside.” 

When the question of the development 
of Government Departments at Harrow 
came up a few months ago, the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning undertook 
to ascertain whether it was possible to 
arrange for the preservations of amenities 
as. far as possible. Would he consult with 
the Minister of Supply and the Service 
Departments to that end? 

After consultation, the Minister reported: 
“The Minister is satisfied that these par- 
ticular developments in the Green Belt 
must be accepted as necessary in the in- 
terests of national defence.” 


ARREST WAR LEADERS 


Portsmouth minister’s demand 


BELIEVE that one of the certain 
results of any atomic war, however 
the nations might be ranged, or whatever 
the result might be from a military point 
of view, would be that Britain as a nation, 
capable of exercising a good influence on 
the world as a whole, would virtually cease 
to exist.” 

This declaration was made by the Rev. 
Harry Blackmore at a recent conference 
convened by him at the Wesley Central 
Hall, Portsmouth, to consider the banning 
of the atom bomb. : 

Mr. Blackmore moved a resolution appeal- 
ing to HM Government to initiate through 
the United Nations Organisation yet an- 
other sustained endeavour to secure agree- 
ment among the great powers for the total 
abolition of atomic weapons. 


Happier if A-bombs were destroyed 


“I believe,” he said, “that the vast 
majority of the British people would feel 
much safer and happier in their minds if 
they could be assured that the atomic 
weapons that do exist have all been des- 
troyed, and that there is no possibility of 
them being made by anybody in the future.” 

In any war with Russia, he pointed out, 
America’s atom bombs would probably be 
stored in and dispatched from Britain, 
which would therefore be a priority target. 

Mr. Blackmore also submitted that the 

Government's action in ignoring and dis- 

crediting the Stockholm petition, signed 

by a million British people, merely on 
the ground that a small minority of the 

signatories were Communistic, was a 

repudiation of British democracy. 

The civilian casualties in World War HII, 
he added, wege as numerous as the Service 
casualties; in an atomic war they would 
probably be many, many times greater. 


Human suffering “ unpredictable ” 


Scientists were agreed that the long term 
consequences in terms of human suffering 
from the use of atomic weapons were un- 
known and unpredictable, and he wanted 
them banned because he believed that to a 
degree that was not true of any other 
weapon of war. The manufacture and use of 
these weapons constituted a sin against 
God, a crime against humanity. 
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Similar views were expressed by other 
members of the conference, and in a gather- 
ing of about 150 oaly one person remained 
neutral when the resolution was put and 
carried. 


“ Arrest war leaders” 


The Conference was also presented with 
a resolution calling on ‘ HM Government 
to submit to the United Nations Organisa- 
tion a specific proposal that political leaders 
believed to be planning aggression by their 
own nation or encouraging aggression by 
other nations should be arrested by inter- 
national police and brought to trial by 
international court.” 

The Rev. Harry Blackmore told Peace 
News after the Conference: 

“‘T pointed out how obviously unjust it 
js that the few who are chiefly responsible 
for wars that bring suffering to millions 
should suffer least and fast and often not 
at all. I argued that the common peoples 
of the world should insist that their leaders 
must be subject to an_ international 
puthority before any fighting begins, even 
as regards such utterances as seem likely to 
lead to war. 

“JT was both surprised and impressed by 
the discussion on this resolution which indi- 
cated that to many people present it was 
a new idea.” 


‘Civil Defence? 


Girl workers at a Leeds factory must 
; wear no makeup; noses and mouths must 
be covered by a surgical mask; hair hidden 


under a nylon cap, shoes replaced by slip- 
pers; and they must wear a dust-free nylon 
overall. 


They are working on atom-bomb defence, 
the first production of dosimeters, detectors 
of radio activity, and the slightest dust par- 
ticle would affect the setting of a tiny fibre. 
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I would only fight if my own country wags ~~ No. 756 
attacked—no turning thé other cheek and \ a 


tying down like a doormat for me if my 0 


country is in danger of invasion. | a th 

—Letter from an ex-Serviceman 7F ( 
right cheek, turn to him the other also. M: 
St. Matthew, V.39 ( 
rH 


But whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
E words “attack” and “ aggression eo Tose 


are today as misused as the wo cia 
“defence” and “ peace,” for it is clear that FG a 4 
the peoples of both the East and the West 4] M 2 
are equally convinced that they are on the enol f 
defensive, and in all probability, equally frent opi 
earnest in their desire for peace. : the reader 
The man who says he will retaliate only if) A few quo 
forced by the circumstance of an arm@lag@ 1, 
attack upon his own country is resolutely . AILY H 
refusing to use his imagination and 106m you did 
squarely at the logical conclusion 0 his Dit ia tl 
attitude. If, in the last resort of an attacB Wy tion in this 
upon the frontiers or shores of his OW27 Hlerling a 
country he will go to war, then, plainly] Wealth to 
his country must be prepared for war, 42 Materials . 
moreover prepared with every possible | what we h 
weapon that the enemy may be expected 4) BUT no re 
possess, and in even greater strength. - tributior 
To the enemy, this great building up of 3 > doll i 
colossal arsenal of appalling weapons of |: Weekie 
destruction in preparation for a possible J ~ is oy x 
attack, looks uncommonly like aggressiOly 1) The Uk 
| against which equal preparations must Dé 8065) 
made for the same reason. It seems ob- econo A 
vious, for example, that Russia would 7 infli te 
hardly have sought for the secret of the in eee 
atom bomb, and launched out into produe Seow, = 
tion of that weapon, if the refusal to shave im oa 
the secret and the subsequent refusal © Sank ! 
destroy the stockpiles had not had eve of £47 f 
appearance of aggressive intention. Ther ; 
can be no doubt that America and Great DAILY B) 
Britain would have taken that view ba “T 5 
the positions been reversed. will jhe 
Like quarrelling children ben Ate! 
The way out of this vicious circle © Bc ot 
becoming increasingly difficult to discov! tg " is 
since the Great Powers are behaving Vé BUT 
like quarrelling children—completely UT as t 
transigent unless some face-saving solute? @ the cred 
can be found. © over 
It_ is obvious that “turning the othel Breeme 
cheek ” is the very antithesis of face-savingy 9 Mitain 
but on the other hand, neither is it synonY” regardin 
mous with lying down to be trampled upo™ yom a 
Jesus did not say that if someone “ sml the $2,7£ 
thee on the right cheek ” it is proper to d loans gr: 
nothing at all about it; on the contrary : pbk we 
what He proposed was something complete ea 
different, for to turn the other cheek to thé “a ( 
person who has struck, is a positive 889 4” oe ha 
courageous action for peace, not a passi¥® me fo 
acceptance of evil. ey The “ 
There can be no_ personal pride, n? Administ 
patriotic nationalism in such a gestures it Dear Ar 
1s, Ih fact, the exactly opposite approach @ 4 Would a 
that summed up in the phrase, “no wat, DUt Acceptan 
if my country is attacked—.” That 27) Of this k 
simple sounding and apparently innocuow# Wj Note rea 
“BUT” is, in truth, a word colossal ™ and ful 
its power of deception, almost as colosst of princi 
as the enormous armaments involved in ! Missory 
vacillating falseness. . hereof a 
! “Blood and tears”—for peace or Y A aie 
If a way out from this stupid spiral j holder . 
so-called defensive armaments is t0 7, J 
found it may well be necessary for 3° ILY wi 


one nation to put aside pride and pow 


admit to a share of responsibility and blame” a 
and confess to mistakes, if not to cries that o 
In the name of patriotism a whole na ar that 


convinced that it was necessary to dé 
its shores, wallowed in “sweat and DIO” 
and toil and tears” with uplifted hea 
| pacifism offers neither more nor 1e33 b - 
it might so easily be less, for the wh 
world is longing and praying for a gilt 
of sanity to lighten the dark and menact? 
clouds of yet another war. nis AE 
It is plain that public opinion in iauet -} 
country has prevented the Prime Bilbo, Gia 
from appeasing America by withdraw! 
British recognition of the Peking GOV&cs 
ment; it is surely not too late for PU 
opinion to demand the way of negollreis 
regardless of face-saving in Korea * 4 


4 


is the practical pacifist answer to WF) 
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